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THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 


BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 


Seven or eight years ago, I was traveling between 
Berwick and Selkirk, and, having started at the crowing 
of the cock, I had left Meltrose before four in the after- 
noon. On arriving at Abbotsford, I perceived a highland 
soldier, apparently fatigued as myself, leaning upon @ 
walking-stick, and gazing intensely on the fairy palace of 
the magician whose wand is since broken, but whose 
magic still remains. I am no particular disciple of La- 
vater’s, yet the man carried his soul upon bis face, and 
we were friends at the first glance. He wore a plain 
highland bonnet, and a coarse gray great-coat, buttoned 
to the throat. His dress bespoke him to belong only to 
the ranks; but there was a dignity in his manner, and a 
fire, a glowing language in his eyes, worthy of a chief- 
tain. His height might exceed five feet nine, and his age 
be about thirty. The traces of manly beauty were still 
upon his cheeks; but the sun of a western hemisphere 
had tinged them with a sallow hue and imprinted untime- 
ly furrows. 

Our conversation related chiefly to the classic scenery 
around us; and we had pleasantly journeyed together fur 
two or three miles, when we arrived ata little sequester- 
ed burial-ground by the way-side, near which there was 
neither church nor dwelling. Its low wall was thinly co- 
vered with turf, and we sat down upon it to rest. My 
companion became silent and melancholy, and his eyes 
wandered anxiously among the graves. 

‘Here,’ said he, ‘sleep some of my father’s children, 
who died in infancy.’ He picked up a small stone from 
the ground, and, throwing it gently about ten yards, 
‘that,’ added he, ‘is the very spot. But, thank heaven! 
no grave-stone has been raised during my absence! It is 
a token I shall find my parents living—and, continued 
he, with a sigh, ‘may I also find their love! — It is hard, 
sir, when the heart of a parent is turned against his own 
child.’ 

He dropped his head upon his breast for a few moments 
and was silent, and, hastily raising his fore-finger to his 
eyes, seemed to dash away @ solitary tear. Then, turn- 
ing to me, he continued: ‘You may think, sir, this is 
weakness in a soldier; but human hearts beat beneath a 
red coat. My father, whose name is Campbell, and who 
was brought from Argyleshire while young, is a wealthy 
farmer in this neighborhood. Twelve years ago I loved 
a being gentle as the summer morn. We were children 
together, and she grew in beauty on my sight, as the star 
of evening steals into glory through the twilight. But 
she was poor and portionless, the daughter of a mean 
shepherd. Our attachment offended my father. He 
commanded me to leave her forever. I could not, and 
he turned me from his house. I wandered, I knew not, 

and I cared not, whither. But I will not detain you with 
my history. In my utmost need I met asergeant of the 
forty-second, who was then upon the recruiting service, 
and in a few weeks I joined that regiment of proud 
hearts. I was at Brussels when the invitation to the 
wolf and the raven rang at midnight through the streets. 
It was the herald of a day of glory and of death. There 
were three highland regiments of us—three joined in one 
—joined in rivalry, in love, and in purpose; and, thank 
fate! I was present when the till then invincible legions 
of the cuirassed Gauls rushed, with their war-horses 
neighing destruction, upon a kneeling phalanx of Scot 
tish hearts, shielded only by the plaid and the bare bayo- 
net from the unsheathed sabres of the united glory of 

France, as they poured like torrents of death on the wav- 

ing plumes of our devoted Jand, to extirpate our name 

from the annals of Scottish heroism. Then, then, in the 
hour of peril and of death, the genius of our country 
burst forth through the darkness of despair, like the first 
flash of the young, sun upon the earth when God said 

‘Let there be light!’—as the Scot’s Greys flying to our 

aid raised the electric shout, ‘Scotland for ever!’ —‘ Scot- 

land for ever!’ returned our tartanic clansmen; ‘ Scotland 
for ever!’ reverberated as from the hearts we had left be- 
hind us; and ‘Scotland for ever!’ re-echoed ‘ Victory!’ 

It was a moment of inspiration and of triumph. For- 





resistless as our mountain cataracts! Home and its world 
of unutterable joys—yes, home and the fair bosom that 
would welcome its hero—glory and the spirit of our fa- 
thers—all rushed upon our imagination at the sound. It 
was a moment of poetry, of patriotism, and of inspira- 
tion—of poetry felt by all, except the wretch, 


‘Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land.’ 


Heavens!’ added he, starting to his feet and grasping his 
staff, as the enthusiasm of the past gushed back upon his 
soul, ‘to have joined in that shout was to live an eternity 
in the vibration of a pendulum!’ 

Yn a few moments the animated soul that gave elo- 
quence to his tongue drew itself back into the chambers 
of humanity, and, resuming his seat upon the low wall, 
he continued: 

‘I left my old regiment with the prospect of promotion, 
and have since served in the West Indies; but I have 
heard nothing of my father—nothing of my mother—noth- 
ing of her I love!” 

While he was yet speaking, the grave-digger entered 
the ground. He‘approached within a few yards of where 
we sat. He measured off a narrow piece of earth—it en- 
circled the little stone which the soldier had thrown to 
mark out the burial-place of his family. Convulsions 
rushed over the features of my companion; he shivered— 
he grasped my arm—his lips quivered—his breathing be- 
came short and loud—the cold sweat trickled from his tem- 
ples. He sprang over the wall—he rushed towards the 
spot. 





‘ Man!’ he exclaimed, in agony, ‘ whose grave is that? 
‘Hoot! awa’ wi’ ye,’ said the grave-digger, starting 
back at his manner; ‘ whatna a way is taat to gliff a body! 
are ye daft?” 

‘ Answer me!’cried the soldier, seizing his hand;* whose 
grave—whose grave is that!’ 

‘Mercy me!’ replied the man of death, ‘ye are surely 
out o’ your head; it’s anauld body they ci’d Adam Camp- 
bell’s grave. Now, are ye ony thing the wiser for 
spierin’!’ 

‘My father!’ cried my comrade, as I approached him; 
and clasping his hands together, he bent his head upon my 
shoulder and wept aloud. 

I will not dwell upon this painful scene. During his 
absence, adversity had given the fortunes of his father to 
the wind; and he had died in an humble cottage, unlament- 
ed and unnoticed by the friends of his prosperity. 

At the request of my fellow-traveler, I accompanied him 
to the house of mourning. Two or three poor cottagers 
sat around the fire. A few white hairs fell around the 
whiter face of the deceased, which seemed to indicate that 
he died from sorrow rather than from age. The son 
pressed his lips to his father’s cheek. He groaned in spirit 
and wastroubled. He raised his head in agony, and, with 
a voice almost inarticulate with grief, exclaimed inquir- 
ingly, ‘ My mother?’ 

The wondering peasants started to their feet, and in si- 
lence pointed to a lowly bed. He hastened forward---he 
fell upon his knees by the bedside. 

‘My mother! O my mother!’ he exclaimed, ‘do not 
you, too, leave me! Look at me—speak to me—I am your 
own son—your own Willie—have you too forgot me, mo- 
ther?’ 

She, too, lay upon her death-bed, and the tide of life 





was fast ebbing; but the remembered voice of her beloved 
son drove it back for a moment. She opened her eyes— 
she attempted to raise her feeble hand, and it fell upon his 
‘head. She spoke, but he alone knew the words that she 
\uttered; they seemed accents of mingled anguish, of joy, 
and of blessing. 

For several minutes he bent over the bed, and wept bit- 
iterly. He held her withered hand in his; and, as we ap- 
|proached him, the hand he held was stiff and lifeless. He 
| wept no longer—he gazed from the dead body of his father 
\to that of his mother—his eyes wandered wildly from one 
to the other—he smote his hand upon his brow, and threw 
himself upon a chair, while misery transfixed him, as if a 
thunderbolt had entered his soul. 

I will not give a description of the melancholy funerals 
and the solitary mourner. ‘The father’s obsequies were de- 
layed, and the son laid both his parents in the sanfe grave. 

Several months passed away before I gained informa- 





ward dashed our highland heroes, fearless as their fathers, 





tion respecting the sequel of my little story. After his 


a 








parents were laid in the dust, William Campbell, with a 
sad and anxious heart, made inquiries after Jeanie Leslie, 
the object of his early affections, to whom we have already 
alluded. For several weeks his search was fruitless; but 
at length he learned that considerable property had been 
left to her father by a distant relative, and that he now 
resided somewhere in Dumfriesshire. 

In the same garb which I have already described, the 
soldier set out upon his journey. With little difficulty he 
discovered the house. It resembled such as are occupied 
by the higher class of farmers. The front door stood open. 
He knocked, but no one answered. He proceefed along 
the passage; he heard voices in an apartment on his right; 
again he knocked, but was unheeded. He entered unin- 
vited. A group were standing in the middle of the floor, 
and among them a minister, commencing the marriage ser- 
vice of the church of Scotland. The bride hung her head 
sorrowfully, and tears were stealing down her cheek: she . 
was his own Jeanie Leslie. Theclergyman paused. The 
bride’s father stepped forward angrily, and enquired,— 
‘What do ye want, sir?’ but, instantly recognizing his 
features, he seized him by the breast, and, in a voice 
half-choked with passion, continued: ‘Sorrow tak’ ye for 
a scoundrel! what’s brought ye here; an’ the mair espe- 
cially at atime like this! Get out o’ my house sir! I say, 
Wifie Campbell, get out 0’ my house, an’ never darken 
my door again wi’ your ne’er-do-weel countenance!’ 

A sudden shriek followed the mention of his name, and 
Jeanie Leslie fell into the arm of her bridemaid. 

‘Peace, Mr. Leslie!’ said the soldicr, pushing the old 
man aside; ‘since matters are thus, I will only stop to say 
farewell, for auld lang syne; you cannot deny me.that.’ 

He passed towards the object of his young love. She 
spoke not; she moved not; he took her hand, but she seem- 
ed unconscious of what he did. And, as he again gazed 
upon her beautiful countenance, absence became as a 
dream upon her face. The very language he had acquired 
during their separation was laid aside. Nature triumphed 
over art, and he addressed her in the accents in which he 
had first breathed love and won her heart. 

‘Jeanie!’ said he, pressing her hand between his, ‘it’s 
a sair thing to say fareweel, but at present I maun say it. 
This is a scene I never expected to see; for oh, Jeanie! I 
could have trusted to your truth and to your love as the 
farmer trusts to seed-time and harvest, and is not disap- 
pointed. I thought it was ill enough, when, hoping to 
find my father’s forgiveness, I found them digging his 
grave; or, when I reached my mother’s bedside, and found 
her only able to stretch out her hand and say, ‘It’s my 
ain bairn! it’s my ain bairn! But I maun bid ye fareweel, 
Willie—fareweel already!—it is sair—sair! But oh, may 
the blessing o’ the God o’ Abraham——’ As she said this, 
the death-rattle grew louder and louder in her throat—for 
a moment her eyes became as bright as diamonds—I 
thought it was the immortal spark leaving the body; and 
before I could speak, the cold film of death passed over 
them, and the tears I saw gathering in them while she 
was speaking, rolled down the cheeks of ac -rpse! But 
oh, Jeanie, woman! it wasna atrial like this; this is like 
separating the flesh from the bones, and burning the mar- 
row! But ye maun be anither’s now—fareweel! fareweel!’ 

‘No! no! my ain Willie!’ she exclaimed, recovering 
from the agony of stupefaction; ‘my hand is still free, and 
my heart has aye been yours; save me, Willie! save me!’ 
and she threw herself into his arms. 

The bridegroom looked from one to another, imploring 
them to commence an attack upon the intruder, but he 
looked in vain. The father again seized the old gray coat 
of the soldier, and, almost rending it in twain, discovered 
underneath to the astonished company the richly laced uni- 
form of a British officer. He dropped the fragment of 
the outer garment in wonder, and, at the same time drop- 
ping his wrath, exclaimed, ‘ Mr. Campbell!—or what are 
ye!—will you explain yourse]’!’ 

A few words explained all. The bridegroom, a wealthy, 
middle-aged man without a heart, left the house, gnashing 
his teeth. Badly as our military honors are conferred, 
merit is not always overlooked even in this country, where 
money is everything, and the Scoltish soldier had obtained 
the promotion he deserved. Jeanie’s joy was like a dream 
of heaven. In afew weeks she gave her hand to captain 
Campbell, of his majesty’s regiment of infantry, 








to whom long years before she had given her young 
heart.—London Forget-me-not. 
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GRIZEL COCHRANE.—A HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 


When the tyranny and bigotry of the last James drove 
his subjects to take up arms against him, one of the most 
formidable enemies to his dangerous usurpation was Sir 
John Cochrane, (ancester of the present earl of Dun- 
donald,) who was one of the most prominent actors in Ar- 
gyle’s rebellion. For ages a destructive doom seemed to 
have hung over the house of Campbell, enveloping ina 
common ruin all who united their fortunes to the cause of 
its chieftains. ‘The same doom encompassed Sir John 

Yochrane. He was surrounded by the king's troops—long, 
deadly and desperate was his*resistance; but at length, 
overpowered by numbers, he was taken prisoner, tried, 
and condemned to die upon the scaffold. He had but a 
few days to live, and his jailer only waited the arrival of 
his death-warrant, to Jead hii forth to execution. His 
family and his friends had visited him in prison, and ex- 
changed with him the last, the long, the heart-yearning 
farewell. But there was one whocame not with the rest, 
to receive his blessing—one who was the pride of his eyes 
and of his house—even Grizel, the daughter of his love. 

Twilight was casting a deeper gloom over the gratings 
of his prison-house, he was mourning for a last look of his 
favourite child, and his head was pressed against the cold, 
damp walls of his cell, to cool the feverish pulsations that 
shot through it like stings of fire, when the door of his 
apartment turned slowly on its unwilling hinges, and his 
keeper entered, followed by a young and beautiful lady. 
Her person was tall and commanding: her eyes dark, 
bright, and tearless; but their very brightness spoke of 
sorrow—of sorrow too deep to be wept away; and her ra- 
ven tresses were parted over an open brow, clear and pure 
as the polished marble. ‘The unhappy captive raised his 
head as they entered. 

*My child! my own Grizel!’ he exclaimed, and she fell 
upon his bosom. 

‘My father! my dear father!’ sobbed the miserable mai- 
den, and she dashed away the tear that accompanied the 
words. 

‘Your interview must be short—very short,’ said the 
jailer, as he turned and left them for a few minutes togeth- 
er. 

‘Heaven help and comfort thee, my daughter!’ added 
sir John, while he held her to his breast, and pressed a 
kiss upon her brow; ‘I had feared that I should die without 
bestowing my blessing on the head of my own child, and 
that stung me more than death; but thou art come, my 
love—thou art come!—and the last blessing of thy wretch- 
ed father——’ 

‘Nay, father! forbear!’ she exclaimed; ‘not thy dast bles- 
sing! not thy /ast! My father shall not die!’ 

“Be calm, be calm, my child,’ returned he. ‘Would to 
heaven that I could comfort thee!—my own! my own! 
But there is no hope; within three days, and thou and aj] 
my little ones will be—’ Fatherless, he would have said, 
but the word died on his tongue 

‘Three days!’ repeated she, raising her head from his 
breast, but eage:ly pressing his hand; ‘three days!—then 
there is hope—my father shall live! Is not my grand- 
father the friend of father Petre, the confessor and the 
master of the king!’ From him he shall beg the life of 
his son, and my father shall not die.’ 

‘Nay, nay, my Grizel,’ returned he, ‘be not deceived; 
there isno hope. Already my doom is sealed; already the 
king has sealed the order for my execution, and the mes- 
senger of death is now on the way.’ 

‘Yet my father shall not—shall not die?’ she repeated 
emphatically, and clasping her hands together. ‘Heaven 
speed a daughter’s purpose!’ she exclaimed; and turning 
to her father, said calmly, ‘we part now, but we shall 
meet aga.n!’ 

‘What would my child!’ inquired he, eagerly, and gaz- 
ing anxiously on her face. 

‘Ask not now,’ she replied, ‘my father, ask not now, 
but pray for me, and bless me—but not with thy /ast bles- 
sig,’ 

He again pressed her to his heart, and wept upon her 
neck. In a few moments the jailer entered, and they were 
torn from the arms of each other. 

On the evening of the second day after the interview 
we have mentioned, a wayfaring man crossed the draw- 
bridge at Berwick from the north, and proceeding along 
Marygate, sat down to rest upon a bench by the door of 

an hostlerie on the north side of the street, nearly fronting 
where what was called the ‘main-guard’ then stood. 
He did not enter the inn, for it was above his apparent 
condition, being that which Oliver Cromwell had made 
his head-quarters a few years before, and where, at a 
somewhat earlier period, James the sixth of Scotland 
had taken up his residence, when on his way to enter on 
the sovereignty of England. ‘Ihe traveller wore a coarse 
jerkin, fastened round his‘body by a leathern girdle, and 
over ita short cloak, composed of equally plain materials. 

He was evidently a young man, but his beaver was drawn 

down so as almost to conceal his features. In one hand 





he carried a smal] bundle, and in the other a pilgrim’s 
staff. Having called for a glass of wine, he took a crust 


minutes, rose to depart. The shades of night were set- 
ting in, and it threatened to be a night of storms. The 
heavens were gathering black, the clouds rushing from the 
sea, sudden gusts of wind were moaning along the streets, 
accompanied by heavy drops of rain, and the face of the 
Tweed was troubled. 

‘Heaven help thee! if thou intendest to travel far in 
such a night as this,’ said the sentinel at the English gate, 
as the traveler passed him, and proceeded to cross the 
bridge. 

In a few minutes, he was upon the wide, desolate and 
dreary moor of Tweedmouth, which for miles presented a 
desert of furze, fern, and stunted heath, with here and 
there a dingle covered with thick brushwood He slowly 
toiled over the steep hill, braving the storm, which now 
raved with the wildest fury. The rain fell in torrents, 
and the wind howled asa legion of famished wolves, burl- 
ing its doleful and angry echoes over the heath, Still the 
stranger pushed onward, until he had proceeded two or 
three mies from Berwick; when, as if unable longer to 
brave the storm, he sought shelter amidst some crab and 
bramble bushes by the way-side. Nearly an hour had 
passed since he sought this imperfect refuge, and the dark- 
ness of the night and the storm had increased together, 
when the sound of a horse’s feet was heard hurriedly plash- 
ing along the road. ‘The rider bent his head to the blast. 
Suddenly his horse was grasped by the bridle; the rider 
raised his head, and the stranger stood before him, hold- 
ing a pistol to his breast. 

‘Dismount!’ cried the stranger sternly. 

The horseman, benumbed, and stricken with fear, made 
an effort to reach his arms: but in a moment the hand of 
the robber, quitting the bridle, grasped the breast of the 
rider, and dragged him tothe ground. He fell heavily on 
his face, and for several minutes remained senseless. 
The stranger seized the leathern bag which contained the 
mail to the north, and flinging it on his shoulder, rushed 
across the heath. ; 

Early on the following morning the inhabitants of Ber- 
wick were seen harrying in groups to the spot where the 
robbery had been committed, and were scattered in every 
direction over the moor, but no trace of the robber could be 
obtained. 

Three days had passed, and sir John Cochrane yet lived. 
The mail which contained the death-warrant had been 
robbed, and before another order for his execution could 
be given, the intercession of his father, the earl of Dun- 
donald, with the king’s confessor might be successful. 
Grizel now becam2 almost his constant companion in pri- 
son, and spake to him words of comfort. Nearly fourteen 
days had passed since the robbery of the mail had been 
committed, and protracted hope in the bosom of the pri- 
soner became more bitter than his first despair. But even 
that hope, bitter as it was, perished. The intercession of 
his father had been unsuccessful; and a second time the 
bigoted and woald-be despotic monarch had signed the 
warrant for his death, and within little more than another 
day that warrant would reach his prison. 

‘The will of heaven be done!’ groaned the captive. 
‘Amen!’ responded Grizel, with wild vehemence; ‘yet 
my father shall not die.’ 

Again the rider with the mail had reached the moor of 
Tweedmouth, and a second time he bore with him the 
doom of sir John Cochrane. He spurred his horse to his 
utmost speed—he looked cautiously before, behind, and 
around him, and in his right hand he carried a pistol rea- 
dy to defend himself. ‘I'he moon shed a ghostly light 
across the heath, which was only sufficient to render de- 
solation dimly visible, and it gave a spiritual embodiment 
to every shrub. He was turning the angle of a strag- 
gling copse, when his horse reared at the report of a pistol, 
the fire of which seemed to dash into its very eyes. At 
the same moment his own pistol flashed, and his horse 
rearing more violently, he wes driven from the saddle. 
In a moment the foot of the robber was upon his breast, 
who, bending over him, and brandishing a short dagger in 
his hand, said, 

‘Give me thine arms, or die!’ 

The heart of the king’s servant failed within him, and 
without venturing the reply, he did as he was comman- 
ded. 

‘Now go thy way,’ said the robber, sternly, ‘but leave 
with me thy horse, and leave the mail, lest a worse thing 
come upon thee.’ 

The man rose, and proceeded toward Berwick, trem- 
bling; and the robber, mounting the horse which he had 
left, rode rapidly across the heathe 

Preparations were making for the execution of sir John 
Cochrane, and the officers of the law waited only for the 
arrival of the mail with his second death-warrant, to lead 
him forth to the scaffold, when the tidings arrived that the 
mail had again been robbed. For yet tourteen days, and 
the life of the prisoner would be again prolonged. He 
again fell on the neck of his daughter, and wept, and said, 

‘It is good,—the hand of heaven is in this!’ 

‘Said I not,’ replied the maiden, and for the first time 
she wept aloud, ‘that my father should not die?” 

The fourteen days were not yet past, when the prison 





arms of his son. ‘His intercession with the confessor had 
been s uccessful, and after twice signing the warrant for the 
execution of sir John, which had as often failed in reach- 
ing its destination, the king had sealed his pardon. 

He had hurried with his father from the prison to his 
own house; his family were clinging around him, shed- 
ding tears of joy—but Grizel, who, during his imprison- 
ment, had euttered more than them all, was again absent 
They were marvelling with gratitude at the mysterious 
providence that had twice intercepted the mail, and saved 
his life, when a stranger craved an audience. Sir John 
desired him to be admitted, and the robber entered, he 
was habited, as we have before described, with the coafée 
cloak and coarser jerkin, but his bearing was above his 
condition. On entering, he slightly touched his beaver 
but remained covered. j 

‘When you have perused these,’ said he, taking two 
papers from his bosom, ‘cast them inthe fire.’ 2 

Sir John glanced on them—started, and became pale. 
They were his death-warrants! : 

‘My deliverer!’ he exclaimed; thow—how shall I thank 
thee—how repay the savior of my life!’ My father—my 
children—thank him for me!’ . 

The old earl grasped the hand of the stranger—the chil- 
dren embraced hisknees. He pressed his hand to his face 
and burst into tears. , 

‘By what name,’ eagerly inquired sir John, ‘shall ] 
thank my deliverer!’ 

The stranger wept aloud, and raising his beaver, the 
raven tresses of Grizel Cochrane fell on the coarse cloak! 

‘Gracious heavens!’ exclaimed the astonished and en- 
raptured father, ‘my own child—my savior—my own 
Grizel!’ 

It is unnecessary to add more. The imagination of the 
reader can supply the rest; and we may only add, that 
Grizel Cochrane, whose heroism and noble affection we 
have here briefly and imperfectly sketched, was the grand- 
mother of the late sir John Stewart, of Allanbank, in 
Berwickshire, and great great grandmother of Mr. Coutts, 
the celebrated banker. 





SELECT PARAGRAPHS, 


Sir Isaac Newton was once riding over Salisbury Plain 
when a boy keeping sheep called to him, ‘Sir, you had bet- 
ter make haste on, or you will get a wet jacket.’ Newton 
looking round, and observing neither clouds nor a speck 
on the clouds, jogged on, taking very little notice of the 
rustic’s information. He had made but a few miles, when 
a storm suddenly arising, drenched him to the skin. Sur- 
prised at the circumstance, and determined if possible to 
ascertain how an ignorant boy had attained a precision of 
knowledge of the weather of which the wisest philosophers 
would be proud; he rode back, wet as he was, * My lad 
(said Newton,) I'll give thee a guinea if thou wilt tell 
me how thou canst foretell the weather so truly.’ * Will 
ye, sir? I will then;” said the boy scratching his head 
and holding out his hand for the guinea. Now, sir, (hav. 
ing received the money, and pointing to his sheep,) when 
you see that black ram turn his tail towards the wind, ’tis 
a sure sign of rain within an hour.’ ‘What! (exclaimed 
the philosopher,) must I, in order to foretell the weather 
stay here and watch which way that black ram turns his 
tal? ‘Yes, sir.’ Off rode Newton, quite satisfied with 
his discovery. 7 





‘Philosophers in all cases endeavor to render the mind 
too uniform and harmonical, without inuring it to extreme 
and contrary motions—whereas, men should rather imi- 
tate the prudence of a lapidary, who finding a speck, or a 
cloud, in a diamnod, that may-be ground out without too 
much waste, takes it away, or otherwise leaves it untouch- 
ed; and so the serenity of the mind is to be consulted 
without impairing its greatness.’ ; 

‘That mind is truly sound and strong, which is able to 
break through numerous and great temptations and disor- 
ders—whence Diogenes seems to have justly commended 














of bread from his bundle, and after resting for a few 


doors flew open, and the earl of Dundonald rushed to the 





the habit, which did not warily abstain, but courageously 
sustain; which could check the sallies of the soul on the 
steepest precipice, and make it like a well broke horse 
stop, and turn at the shortest warning.’ , 
“It is of the greatest importance to the honor of Learn- 
ing, that men of business should know, that erudition is 
not a lark which flies high, and delights in nothing but 
singing; but that it is rather like a hawk, which soars 
aloft indeed, but can stoop when she finds it convenient 
and seize her prey.’—Bacon. ‘ 

There are sorrows, during which, it seems as if time 
which never ceased before, delighted to stand still. It is 
thus with those who are suddenly bereaved of happiness, 
withou: entirely losing the hope of regaining it. They 
wait impatiently for the decision of destiny—they watch 
the stream of events, but it passes peacefully by them; and 
time and chance, that come to all, seem never to come to 
the unfortunate. 

The flowers of life are fruitless; most of them wither 
and leave no trace behind; of the remainder how few yield 
us any fruit, and of the fruit how little ripens, 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








THE UNIVERSE AND ITS AUTHOR. 


From the earliest ages shepherds tending their flocks on 
the plains of Asia, have been familiar with the more re- 
markable of those objects which chine by night in the sky, 
and to which the Persians gave the general name of stars. 
The word imparts, in its origin, to rule or direct; those 
lights being often the guide of the shepherd over the spa- 
cious pastures which he had to traverse, and of the hus- 
bandman as to the seasons of the year. The stars were 
long supposed, and still are imagined by a great majority 
of mankind, to be fixed; but the telescope has enabled us 
to say with more certainty that many, and with a strong 
degree of probability that the whole are in a state of mo- 
tion, although we, borne along in the train of succession 
ourselves, are not capable of discovering the direction in 
which they march round the orbit of the universe. 

We are as yet, and doubtless ever shall be, without the 
means of numbering those tenants of the firmament. 
Every new improvement of the telescope brings within 
the range of vision countless multitudes which human eye 
had never scen before. Some stars are double and even 
triple, that is to say, they appear to us within a barely 
distinguishable distance of each other. Upwards of three 
thousand double stars have been already discovered, and 
it is justly supposed that even the number by no means 
exhausts the fertility of the heavens in these twin produc- 
tions, some of which have been actually observed to move 
round each other requiring for their entire completion 
twelve hundred of our years.—Such symptoms as these 
give the mind a faint glimmer of eternity. 

Astronomers conjecture, not without reason, from the 
analogies of our own system, that these suns do not re- 
yolve round each other shedding their light in vain; but 
that each is accompanied by its circle of planets, which 
being opaque bodies, would of course be forever shrouded 
from our view by the splendor of their respective orbits of 
day. ‘This idea leads us to conclude that the stars, which 
are separated from each other by distances at least as 
great as that of Uranus from our sun—that is to say, some 
eighteen hundred millions of miles—have also their res- 
pective planets, their Mecuries, their Earths, their Jupi- 
ters and their Saturns, and are the centre of peculiar sys- 
tems throughout the whole firmament. If those planets 
be peopled by intelligent beings, as Earth is, and the other 
planets of the solar system are supposed to be, the con- 
templation in thought of such myraids of globes with 
their inhabitants overwhelms the mind. 

We have no mode of ascertaining the distance of any 
one of these stars from the earth. We have measured the 
circumference which we describe in our annual journey 
round the sun; we take the diameter of that circle, and 
with it form the base of a triangle whose vertex should be 
at the nearest of those luminous bodies. The angle thus 
formed, however, at the star, would be unappreciable with 
the most perfect instrument of human invention. Now 
an angle of one second of a degree is appreciable; conse- 
quently the distance of the nearest fixed star must exceed 
the radius of a circle, one second of whose circumference 
measures one hundred and ninety millions of miles; that 
is, it must exceed two thousand times the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit. If the dove that returned no more to Noah, 
had been commiesioned to bear with her utmost speed, an 
olive branch to the least remote of the spheres, she would 
therefore, still be on her journey: after towering for forty 
centuries through the heights of space, she would not at 
this moment have reached the middle of her destined 
way. 

No machinery has yet been invented, indeed it seems at 
present impossible that we should ever devise any means, 
by which we might estimate the magnitude of even the 
least of the stars, since we never behold their discs. We 
become sensible of their existence by rays of light, which 
must have taken, in some instances, probably, a thousand 
years to reach our globe, altho’ light is known to travel at 
the rate of one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles in 
asecond. Sirius, the brightest, because perhaps the near- 
est to us of those luminaries, is conjectured by Dr. Wal- 
laston to give as much light as fourteen suns, each as large 
as ours.—Magnificent, therefore, as the system must be of 
which Sirius forms the centre, yet we behold no part of it. 
—The planet Saturn, with its appendages of rings and 
satellites, exhibits, when its rings are visible, a spectacle, 
which seen through a telescope of modern power, we im- 
agine that a half-crown pieee would cover. But an indi- 
vidual gazing through a similar instrument from a planet 
of Sirius to our sun, might suppose, in the same manner, 
that he could cover our entire system with a spider’s 
thread. He would set down the sun in his map as a fixed 
star, but to his eye it would present no variation, as the 

largest of our planets would not intercept much more than 
a hundreth part of the sun’s surface, and could not there- 
fore produce any Joss of its light of which he could take 
anestimate. For him this globe of ours, immense as to 
our faculties it seems to be, would have actually no exis- 
tence. It would find not even a point’s place on his chart, 
and if it were blotted out of space to-morrow, it would 








never be missed by any of the probably fifty worlds that 
are bathed in the floods of light which Sirius pours forth. 
Whose eye is it that watches over our sphere? Whose is 
the ever-cxtended arm that maintains it? 

The star called Omieron, in the constellation Cetus, ap- 
pears to us only twelve times in eleven years. It is seen 
in its greatest brightness during a fortnight; it then de- 
creases gradually during three months, when it disappears. 
After an interval of five months it again becomes visible, 
and continues increasing during the three remaining 
months of its period. Another star, that called Algol, or 
Persei, continues visible during a period of sixty-two 
hours, when it suddenly loses its splendor, and though a 
star of the second magnitude, becomes reduced to the 
fourth magnitude in the course of two or three hours. It 
then begins to increase again, and in three hours and a 
half it resumes its wonted lustre. Groodricke, who dis- 
covered this remarkable fact in 1782, suggests, and his 
idea is now generally adopted by astronomers, that this 
variation must be caused by the revolution around Algol, 
of some opaque body, a planet of its own, which, when 
interposed between us and the stars, cuts off a large por- 
tion of its light. It is highly probable that a similar ar- 
rangement periodically affects the light of Omieron, 
though upon a different scale. There are eleven other 
stars that exhibit analogous phenomena, some of them at 
intervals of five hundred years, to which we may look 
forward without danger of mistake—thus opening a vista 
of futurity. When we reflect upon these facts—and upon 
the circumstance that the rays, by which we may to-night 
behold the Pleiads, must have left their sources in the time 
of our Heptarchy, or before it—we feel that the mind 
which is in this manner enabled to comprehend the exis- 
tence of myriads of peopled worlds besides our own, and 
to glance to the past with more than the speed of light it- 
self, must be the creation of some superior Spirit dwel- 
ling in eternity. 

Placed as we are, according to the opinion of astrono- 
mers, in the middle of the stars of systems which am- 
mate all space, and favored though we be by supernatu- 
ral disclosures and by great scientific acquirements, we 
are nevertheless prone to question whether such systems 
exist of their own innate vigor, or whether they have 
been created by a power extrinsic to themselves. If they 
are discovered to be self-existent, it follows that they 
must be imperishable. But if they are proved to be pe- 
rishable, it follows that they must have been created by 
an extrinsic power, which power murt be Omnipotent 
from the very nature of his productions. The same pow- 
er must be self-existent, therefore, since no agency inferi- 
or to Omnipotence could have given such a Being birth; 
and it must be Eternal, as an Omnipotent, self-existent 
Being can know neither infancy nor age. Here then, 
upon an inquiry of the greatest importance to mankind, 
astronomical facts come to our assistance, which carry 
with them a force of conviction as strong as any demon- 
stration in mathematics—and stronger than most of the 
evidences upon which the history of human transactions 
is founded. The stamp of mortality, the finger of death 
itself, has been traced upon some of the brightest worlds 
which have ever yet been seen in the firmament. 

In the year 125, B. C., an extraordinary luminary at- 
tracted the attention of Hipparchus. which induced him 
to frame a catalogue of stars, the earliest on record. 
That star in his time disappeared from'the heavens. In 
A. D. 389, astar blazed forth near Aquile, remained 
three weeks as bright as Venus, and thendied away. In 
the year 1572, Tycho Brahe, returning home one evening 
from his observatory to his dwelling-house, was surprised 
to see a group of people looking in astonishment at a 
bright star, which he with all his scrutiny of the heavens 
had never seen before. It shone in the constellation Ca- 
seiopeia, was then as bright as Sirius, and for a while was 
visible even at mid-day. It began to fade in December of 
the same year, and after exhibiting all the changes of con- 
flagration, disappeared in March, 1574. Was this a sa- 
tellite or some fixed star, which caught fire, and thus pre- 
figured to us the fate, that, according to the declarations 
of the prophets, awaits our own world! 

‘Similar phenomena,’ says sir John Herschel, ‘though 
of a less splendid character, have taken place more re- 
cently, as in the case of the star of the third magnitude, 
discovered in 1670, by Antheim, in the head of the Swain; 
which, after becoming invisible, re-appeared, and after 
undergoing one or two singular fluctuations of light, dur- 
ing two years, at last died away entirely, and has not 
since been seen. On acareful re-examination of the hea- 
vens, too, and a comparison of catalogues, many stars are 
now found to be missing; and although there is no doubt 
that these losses have often arisen from mistaken entries, 
yet, in many instances, it is equally certain that there is 
no mistake in the observation or entry, and that the star 
has really been observed, and as really has disappeared 
from the heavens.’— Treatise on Astronomy, p. 384. 

The existence and death of Alexander the Great,—the 
rise and fall of the Roman Empire,—the destruction, by 
earthquake or volcano, of cities, whieh were once the 
seats of commerce and the arts—have been handed down 
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tled to our belief, than that upon which the astronomical 
facts here related by sir John Herschel, stand recorded. 
Men who have made it their peculiar occupation for years 
to observe the changes in the firmament, agree in stating 
that, in many instances‘stars which were once familiar to 
the eye, have ceased to appear, and that, too, for periods 
which clearly indicate their annihilation. The conse- 
quence is obvious and inevitable;—those bodies must have 
been created, otherwise they could not have been liable.to 
decay.—They performed their appointed revolutions, and 
they perished—just as man lives his predestined number 
of years, and dies. If created, then there must be some 
power which gave them existence, and prescribed the laws 
by which that existence @as carried to its close. 


OWE NO MAN. 


This may be bad poetry, but depend upon it, it is excel- 
lent sense. It is an old saying that the debtor is a slave 
to his creditor. If so, half the world enter voluntary 
servitude. The universal rage to buy on credit, is a seri- 
ous evil in this country. Many a married man is ruined 
entirely by it. 

Many a man goes into the store, for a single article. 
Looking around, twenty things strike his eye; he has no 
money, buys on credit. Foolish man! Pay day must 
come and ten chances to one, like death, it finds you un- 
prepared to meet it. Tell me ye who have experienced it, 
did the pleasure of possessing the article bear any propor- 
tion to the pain of being called on to pay for it when you 
had it not in your power. 

A few rules, well kept, will contribute much to your 
happiness and independence. Never buy what you do 
not really want. Never buy on credit when yowcan pos- 
sibly do without. ‘Take pride in being able tosay, ‘I owe 
no man.’ Wives are sometimes thoughtless, daughters 
now and then extravagant. Many a time when neither 
the wife nor the daughter would willingly give a single 
pang to the father’s bosom, they urge and tease him to get 
articles, pleasant enough to be sure to possess, but difficult 
for him to buy; he purchases on credit, is dunned—sued; 
and many an hour made wretched by their folly and im- 
prudence. Old Robert presents his compliments to the 
ladies, and begs they would have the goodness to read the 
last eight lines once a week till they get them by heart, 
and then act as their own excellent disposition will direct. 
Never owe your shoemaker, your tailor, your printer, 





your blacksmith, or laborer. Besides the bad policy of 
keeping in debt, it is downright injustice ta those whose 
labor you have received all the benefit of. 


How happy the man who owes not a pound, 

But lays up his fifty every year that comes round! 
He fears neither constable, sheriff nor dun; 

To Bank or to Justice has never to run. 

His cellar well filled, and his pantry well stor’d, 
He lives far more blese‘d than a prince or a lord: 
Then take my advice, if a fortune you'd get, 

‘Pay off what you owe and keep out of debt.’ 


SCHOOL FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND. 


It must gratify every friend of humanity, and raise a 
feeling of laudable pride in the heart of every citizen of 
Ohio, to hear of the successful operation of the school for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, at Columbus. 
The effects already produced in the short space of five 
years, would do credit to an older community than ours, 
and are an encouraging earnest, of the many blessinge it 
will confer on those who are born to perpetual silence, in 
the midst of this noisy world. 

Among the various advantages that result from such a 
humane institution, is this: that it awakens the. tender- 
ness of the people at large, and predisposes them to new 
enterprises of beneficence. Under this conviction, we 
think it a favorable time, to present to the consideration 
of our General Assembly, of the Profession, and Society 
at large, the establishment in Columbus, of a sister Insti- 
tution for the education of the Blind. 

_ The number of these unfortunate persons, we mean to 
include those only who are children, or were such when 
they became blind, is far greater than is generally suppos- 
ed. For several years, we have professionally been devo- 
ted, in an especial manner, to the treatment of diseases of 
the eye, and every month has presented us with new evi- 
dences, of the great number of blind children and youth, 
within our own State. Many of these were born blind, 
and might, of course, be cured; but a much larger number 
became so, in infancy or childhood, from inflammation of 
the eyes, and their cases are generally irremediable. A 
large proportion of these are the children of poor parente, 
and belong to the country, where sore eyes prevail more 
than in the towns, and are too often subjected to no medi- 
cal treatment, till incurable blindness is produced. 
Thenceforth, the child becomes a permanent charge on tts 
parents or friends—often og the township—and passes jts 
life, not only deprived of the enjoyments of sight, and all 
the benefits of intellectual education, but with the painful 
consciousness, of being a perpetual burthen on those about 
it; while, if educated, its happiness would be greatly in- 











to ug upon evidence, inno respect whatever, better enti- 


creased, its moral faculties and affections ameliorated, 
and its bodily powers made available, to its own support. 


























The education of the Blind, like that of the Deaf, can- 
not be conducted at home, even when parents, from their 
wealth, have the necessary leisure. Specific methods and 
qualified teachers are indispensable; and if such could be 
obtained, in sufficient numbers, and all who have blind 
children had the means of compensation, the progress of 
the pupil, would be in no degree equal to what it is, when 
associated in a school, with others, laboring under the 
same infirmity. : ms, 

It is then, obviously the duty of every state, to insti- 
tute and support a school for the education of the Blind; 
in which not only their intellectual and moral faculties 
should be cultivated, but they should be taught some me-| 
chanical occupation, of a usef@ kind, the prosecution of} 
which would enable them to earn a livelihood, and raise | 
them from a state of dependence on their friends or the 
community. Such institutions have existed for some time, 
in Europe, and have lately been established in Pennsy]-| 
vania, New York and Massachusetts, with the most bene- 
ficial results. As yet, there is not one inthe Valley of 
the Mississippi, where the proportion of poor blind chil- 
dren, is greater, perhaps, than in any other part of the 
Union. Ohio has nearly one third of the population of 
the Great Valley, and why should she not be the first to 
institute this noble charity! Having nearly completed, 
and brought inte productive operation, several magnificent 
pubhe works, her present resources are every way ade- 
quate to the humble, but still dearer object, of instruct- 
ing those, unfortunate children, who, without such advan- 
tages, can never participate in the enjoyment which every 
citizen derives from contemplating these honorable| 
achievements. | 

It is not our design at this time, to go into an analysis | 
of the methods by which the Blind are taught. In point | 
of dignity, and the ingenuity manifested in their inven-| 
tion, they are every way equal to those for the education 
of the Deaf; and their application calls, equally, for pub- 
lic appropriations and the fostering superintendence of the 
State. 

To all our readers, whether physicians or students of 
medicine, we would say, do not consider your duties of 
humanity discharged, by doing professionally what may 
be in your power, to avert one of the greatest of human 
afilictions; but as it is an effect of disease, and is there- 
fore connected with the profession, make it your aii to 
urge upon society, the duty of alleviating the distresses 
which follow in its train. 

‘To the General Assembly, now deliberating on the pub- 
lic good, we would respectfully address @ solicitation still 

more earnest. They preside over all the interests of the 
State; some of these are conspicuous, and force them- 
selves upon leyislative attention; others are retiring, un- 
obtrusive, and scattered among the habitations of the poor. 
The intellectual wants of the Blind, are of this class; 
and for this very reason, must become objects of attention, 
to a magnanimous legislature. Let the object, then, of 
an Institution for the education of the Blind, be at least 
referred to a committee, with instructions to collect and 
report to the next session, the information necessary to le- 
gislative action. —Dr. Drake. 

















HY POCHONDRIASIS. 

A comfortable looking gentleman, of easy fortune, whose 
house, whose equipage, whose dinners, whose general con- 
dition, seems calculated to excite the envy of his toiling 
neighbors, often begins about the age of forty-five, or fifty, 
to lose his cheerfulness, to forego his customary exercises, 
to make his diet a subject of careful study, to regard with 
especial dislike, any wind that approaches within a few 
points of East, and to clothe himself with superabundant 
raiment. His conversation has undergone a change. 
From discourses relating to the sports of the field, or grave 
discussions of the corn laws and currency question, he 
perpetually deviates to the subject of his own health. He 
eats well, three times a day, but complains of loss of ap- 
petite. He looks smooth and ruddy, but tells you that he 
looses flesh daily. His countenance assumes a melancholy 
cast; and all his meditations tend toward the subject of 
his digestive organs. He acquires an unhappy habit of 
feeling his own pulse, and often walks to the looking glass, 
to inspect his own tongue; keeps a journal of his symp- 
toms and feelings, and weighs himself once a week. If 
this unfortunate gentleman is blest with an apothecary 
largely endowed withthe gift of listening, to him the pa- 
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be told, sir, my whole history. I was born at Geneva; 
and my father and mother were both very nervous. This 
is to begin at the beginning.’ 
It may be that the alternative pills of the excellent 
apothecary, and his infallible black draught, fail to give 
relief. But kind friends and neighbors recommend the 
use of medicines, which are spoken very highly of in ad- 
vertisements. Some of these are rather violent, and 
bring the patient to so faint a condition, that he passes 
quickly to the other stages of a disorder, which is now ad- 
vanced toa very promising hypochondriasis. 
‘The patient then, perhaps, experiences a division of his 
pains, without much diminution of them. No longer con- 
centrated on the first passages, they are dispersed over 
the whole economy. Wherever, in the universal frame of 
the body, there is a nerve or a blood vessel, there is also 
some uneasy irregularity. His head alone is affected with 
as many maladies as would fill a hospital. Flashes of 
light affect his eyes; the noise of water is in his ears; 
stabs of pain affect his temples; invisible bands bind his 
aching brow; upon the vortex sits a load heavier than that 
carried by the strongest porter; the foot of a giant presses 
on his neck and shoulders. In these sensations there is a 
frequent variety, but rare relief. All at once, loud bells 
ring within the chambers of the inner ear; or the sounds 
of artillery, or voices of a multitude, break in upon the 
silence of the hypocondraic’s parlor. ‘Then his eyes be- 
come fantastically affected; the landscape is enveloped in 
smoke; the columns of the morning paper moves en echel- 
lon; the patient is convinced that he is growing blind. It 
is incredible how much he suffers from the noise of chil- 
dren; the servants shut the doors with a violence that dis- 
tracts him; and all his friends have acquired an unaccount- 
able trick of talking loud. 
In all this, although its details convey even to the most 
compassionate hearer, an idea of fancy and exaggeration, 
there is much real and pitiable suffering. Yet this is but 
a part of the woes of a hypocondriac. His very heart does 
not beat as it used to beat—it throbs, and jumps, and flut- 
ters, and sometimes appears to come to a complete stand- 
still-—When he lies on his lett side, it knocks against his 
ribs as if it would come out of his thorax; and when he 
turns for relicf to his right, the heart turns too, and keeps 
up the same disturbance. ‘hen every particle of his skin 
has acquired an intensity of feeling; and a current of air, 
an open door, torments him: the fresh atmosphere which 
comes into his close room with friends who have been rid- 
ing or walking out of doors, feels raw and irritating to his 
organs of respiration, and chills his blood. Easy chair, 
ora comfortable sofa, he can find none. He loads himself 
with under-waistcoats of all denominations, and in num- 
ber without number. He cannot aiways open his mouth 
with impunity, for the fog penetrates to his stomach, and 
refrigerates the vital organs, so that he does not recover it, 
for the whole day. 
The mind, which has not been quite free from impair- 
ment from the first, now becomes more gravely affected. 
Reading and aJ] mental occupation become irksome; every 
view of the past is tinctured with sadness; the future 
prospect is without hope; and the fear of death is forever 
impending. 
“The sun grows pale ; 

A mournful, visionary lighto’erspreads 

The cheerful face of nature; earth becomes 

A dreary desert, and heaven frowns above.” 


Strange fancies introduce themselves among the suffe- 
rer’s thoughts. Sometimes he supposes himself to be ex- 
panded, like a balloon, and his specific gravity diminished, 
so that he dreads an involuntary ascent of the stars. Or 
his solid bulk is imagined to be so enlarged that it per- 
plexes him to think how he shall get through the door. 
Certain untrue sensations in his conceptions are so com- 
pressed, that he conceives himself to be a piece of money. 
He often thinks himself dying; and is, occasionally, satis- 
fied that he 1s dead. 

Such is the disorder which medical writers call hypo- 
condriasis. It happens, oddly enough, that the very er- 
rors of the faculty not unfrequently produce a great deal 
of comfort to persons laboring under this disorder. Well 
persuaded themselves that they labor under many griev- 
ous diseases, of which some one isthe chief, they are nev- 
er so happy as when they meet with a medical practition- 
er, who, either in his innocence or artfully, fixes boldly on 
some organ as the fountain and origin of all the patient’s 








tient unfolds a tale of sufferings, various and distressing: 
all his sensations, perverted from their proper ends, seem 
to have become the instruments of annoyance. All the 
powers of language are employed to describe the various 
perplexities which wait upon the functions of digestion 
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and assimilation; the stomach has no capacity for suffer- 


ing which is not called into activity; it is craving or vexed 


with nausea; it is distended, overloaded, aching, gnawing, 
burning, and drawn up with spasms; while the systema- 
tic intestines are seized with Sudden pains and indescriba- 
ble griefs which lead the sufferer to believe, that every 
Every particu- 
lar connected with the supposed history of his.case, seems 
M. Dubois quotes the letter of 
such a patient to his physician, and it begins—*You shall 


viscus in his body is turned upside down. 


to him worth preserving. 


symptoms. The patient tells his friends, with an air of 
aman comfortably relieved from every doubt, that his new 








disease of the mesenteric glands, or a schrirrus of the 
bowels, or a softness of the brain. He now knows what 
he is about, and can pursue a regular plan; which he does 
until he removes to some other fashionable resort of the 
sick,—calls in another doctor, and finds out that they were 
quite mistaken at Bath and Cheltenham; and that he labors 
under some other malady, but quite as incuratle. 


LADY BYRON. 


‘Some of our rhyme-admiring young ladies express 
great indignation at the coldness and preciseness of Lady 









were older, and should be wiser, join in censuring the con- 

duct of that ill-fated wife. 

‘She did err, most sadly, in marrying Lord Byron, when 

she must, from his writings, have been aware of the licen- 

tiousness of his life and principles. But she was beguil- 

ed by that pernicious maxim, which has destroyed the 

happiness and broken the heart of many a lovely but cre- 

dulous woman; namely, ‘that a reformed libertine makes 

the best husband!’ 

‘It might as well be urged, that a reformed murderer 

would make the best philanthropist! 

‘The maxim is utterly false, and fraught with a thou- 

sand evils to society; and never should a true woman, who 

wishes to support the delicacy and dignity of her own sex, 

to strengthen the virtue of her sons or brothers, and to 

encourage the moral improvement of society, permit such 

a sentiment to pass unreproved. It is an insult to her 
understanding. It was first coined by some heartless pro- 
fligate, and it will never be urged but by a ‘bold, bad 

man.’ The really reformed libertine, if there be such a 
character, would come, not with boasting, but as an hum- 

ble penitent. 

‘Lady Byron did wrong, and dearly has she paid the 
penalty. Ambition, the vice of noble minds, was proba- 
bly the governing power in hers; the rank of lord Byron, 
and the proud eminence to which his genius at that time 
raised him in the London world, captivated the aspiring 
heart of the young heiress. But she was virtuous—ac- 
cording to her husband’s testimony, which we shall gives 
the perfect soul of delicacy, and feminine propriety. 
What must have been her feelings, when she found the 
man to whom, inthe idolatry inspired by genius, she had 

devoted all the pure, fond love of her fresh young heart, 
was a coarse, gross libertine, the slave of outrageous pas- 
sions, even in domestic intercourse; using to her profane 
and abusive language! 

‘That she never provoked these sallies, we have his 
own testimony, as given by lady Blessington. 

‘*T am persuaded (said Byron) that education has more 
effect in quelling the passions than people are aware of. 
I do not think this is achieved by the powers of reasoning 
and reflection that education is supposed to bestow; for ! 
know by experience how little either can influence $he 
person who is under the tyrant rule of passion. My opin- 
ion is, that education, by expanding the mind, and giving 
sources of tasteful occupation, so fills up the time, that 
leisure is not left for the passions to gain that empire that 
they are sure to acquire over the idle and the ignorant. 
Look at the lower orders, and see what fearful proofs they 
continually furnish of the unlimited power passion has 
over them. I have seen instances, and particularly in 
Italy, among the lower class, and of your sex, where the 
women seemed for the moment transformed into Medusas; 
and so ungoverned and ungovernable was their rage, that 
each appeared grand and tragic for the time, and furnish- 
ed me, who am rather an amateur in studying nature un- 
der all her aspects, with food for reflection.’ 


* * x * * * 


**But to return to my opinion of the effect education 
has in extending the focus of ideas, and, consequently, of 
curbing the intensity of the passions, I have remarked 
that well-educated women rarely, if ever, give way to 
any ebullitions of them; and this isa grand step gained 
in conquering their empire, as habit in this as well as in 
all else has great power. I hope my daughter will be 
well educated; but of this I have little dread, as her moth- 
er is highly cultivated, and certainly has a degree of self- 
control that I never saw equalled. I amcertain that lady 
Byron’s first idea is, what is due to herself; I mean that it 
is the undeviating rule of her conduct. I wish she had 
thought a little more of what is due to others. Now, my 
besetting sin is a want of that self-respect, which she has 
in excess; and that want has produced much unhappiness 
tous both. But though I accuse lady Byron of an excess 
of respect, I must in} candor admit, that if any person 
ever had an excuse for an extraordinary portion of it, she 
has; as in all her thoughts, words and deeds, she is the 
most decorous woman that ever existed, and must appear 
—what few, I fancy, could—a perfect and refined gentle- 
woman, even to her femme-de-chambre. This extraordi- 
nary degree of self-command in lady Byron produced an 
opposite effecton me. When I have broken out, on slight 
provocations, into one of my ungovernable fits of rage, 
her calmness piqued and seemed to reproach me; it gave 





doctor has found out his complaint, and that he has got a/| 


her an air of superiority that vexed and increased my 
mauvaise humeur. I am now older and wiser, and should 
know how to appreciate her conduct as it deserved, as I 
look on self-command as a positive virtue, though it is one 
I have not courage to adopt.’ ’ 

‘Whether lady Byron did right in separating herself 
entirely and permanently from her husband, we do not 
pretend to judge. She must have suffered most bitter 


agony from his ‘ungovernable fits of rage,’ and his contin- 
ued libertinism, before she would have renounced the hus- 
band of her pride and love; or, with her high sense of 
honor, propriety and the worth of character, exposed, by 
her desertion, even to merited obloquy, the father of her 











Byron’s character; and we have even heard those who 














infant daughter,’ 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 











LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


O Lady, when you read these lines, 

Though he that writes them boasts not fame, 
Think of the friend who humbly twines 

This lowly wreath about his name. 


’Tis woven not of learning’s flowers, 
Cull’d from the bright and classic page,— 
Nor pluck'd from scientific bowers, 
That grace the philosophic age. 


Nor, lady, is it studded o’er 
With glittering garlands, rare and fine, 
Collected from the burnish’d shore 
Where rich Golconda’s metals shine. 


My chaplet binds one rarer gem, 

Than all the mines of earth*ean bring: 
The proudest monarch’s diadem 

Boasts not so pure an Offering. 


Frienpsuir—pearl of price unmeasured! 
Sparkles from the chaplet’s rim: 
Lady—if the gift be treasured— 
The donor—lifta prayer for him. 
Baltimore, Md. 


TO AN INFANT. 
[ WRITTEN IN THE HOUR OF ITS BIRTH.) 


Thou sweet little stranger, we welcome thy birth, 
With a soul to eternity given; 

Like a frail tender blossom thou art planted on earth, 
Receiving thy spirit from Heaven. 

With that spirit untainted, in life’s earliest bloom, 
Toa cold cheerless world though we greet thee, 
*Tis that life pure and endless beyond the dark toinb 

May be thine, where thy friends hope to meet thee. 


With that hope be thou buoyant through a world’s warring cares, 
While deep woes are thy young spirit pressing, 

And when into twilight thy day of life wears, 
Still that joy-yielding hope be thy blessing. 

Through life’s varied scenes, through its cares and its woes, 
May angels protect thee from danger ; 

From these, thy first moments, till life’s weary close, 


God bless thee, thou sweet little stranger. ERNEST. 











ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF THE OCEAN. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SEA CAPTAIN...NO. Il. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE SHIP BOSTON AND CREW, BY THE 
SAVAGES OF THE N. W. COAST OF AMERICA. 

For eighteen years I was a follower of the seas. Dur- 
ing this period it was my lot to be witness to a vast varie- 
ty of occurrences, in every quarter of the globe. It is my 
intention to give a narrative of those which possess an in- 
terest for the reader; but I will not observe their order of 
occurrence, preferring to consult my disposition at the 
time. The present number will contain an account of the 
capture of the ship Boston, of Boston, by the savages of 
Nootka Sound, in 1802,—and the destruction of her crew, 
—two excepted—the attempt of our ship in company with 
another to inflict chastisement on the perpetrators of the 
act—the narrow escape of both ships from the fate of the 
Boston—and the reasons assigned by the savages for their 
unmerciful conduct. 

I left my native town, Boston, on my first voyage, on the 
17th of March 1801. 
years voyage to the Pacific Ocean, in the armed ship, Juno, 
commanded by John Kendrick. We set sail, bound for 
the north west coast, on a trading voyage with the sava- 
ges, for sea-otter furs. Our armament consisted of twelve 
six pounders, and twenty swivels, together with an abun- 
dance of smal] arms, such as muskets, blunderbusses, pis- 
tols &c. We were abundantly supplied with amunition, 
in case of an emergency which should call it into requisi- 
tion. 

The range of the coast along which we pursued our 
traffic, during a stay of eighteen months on this dreary, 
dangerous, iron-bound and inhospitable coast, extended 


from the Columbia river to Cape Edgecombe, a distance of 


about seven hundred miles. Numerous tribes of merci- 
less savages are scattered over this coast, speaking many 
different languages with harsh guttural tones. They are, 
generally speaking, the most filthy and miserable beings 
that are probably to be found on the face of the earth. At 
least neither my reading or observation supplies me with 
a parallel. 

In the fall of 1802, we visited the straits of Juan de 
Fuca—the existence of which was doubted by the cele- 
brated captain Cook,—for the purpose of purchasing war 
habits for the Indians on the more northern part of the 
coast. These habits are made from the skins of the moose 
and buffalo. The manufacture of these garments is 
brought to great perfection, by some process entirely un- 
known to the strangers who visit the coast. They are 
soft and pliable; wholly deprived of the fleshy and unctu- 
ous parts, and milled up to the thickness of an half inch 


ormore. They are used by the warriors during the time 


I engaged for a three and an half 
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the body from the neck to the knees, leaving the head, 
arms and lower extremities ready for action. They are 
impervious to the thrust of the dagger and spear, the 
weapons generally used in the sanguinary conflicts which 
occur betwen the various tribes. 

We penetrated into the interior of these straits, or inlet, 
a distance of three hundred miles, among a race of peo- 
ple who had never heard the report of a gun, and had but 
little knowledge of the white man. During this excur- 
sion we met with many obstacles—had frequent skir- 
mishes with the savages,—and some blood shed,—des- 
troyed an Indian flotiJla—and met with a narrow escape 
of ourselves and ship from destruction. All of which is 
reserved for a future number. 

On our return in September, we met with the ship Mary, 
capt. Bowles of Boston, at the mouth of the straits, near 
Cape Flattery. From him we received intelligence of 
the capture of the ship Boston, by the savages, in a har- 
bor, called Safety Cove, at the entrance of Nootka Sound, 
and the massacre of nearly all her crew. He had receiv- 
ed his information from anothér tribe, a short distance to 
the south of the place of destruction. The astonishment 
produced by this account was manifested in the expres- 
sions of the countenances of all on board, and particular- 
ly with the officers, two of whom, had been on similar 
voyages previously, and were well acquainted with the 
whole range of coast, and all the different tribes from 
north to south. With the exception of the Columbia river 
tribe, those at Nootka Sound were considered the most 
friendly. But none of them were to be trusted. At this 
period—they may since have become more humane and 
civilized—meet any of those savages where, or under what 
circumstances, you might, they were always to be closely 
watched. ‘They were continually plotting schemes to 
take the life of the traders. ‘They would trade with you, 
tiatter you, appear highly delighted by the least attention, 
and be overjoyed when a new or extra article was pre- 
sented for trade; but it was still necessary to be continu- 
ally on the look-out for treachery. ‘Their cruel propen- 
sity—their thirst for the blood of the white man—was al- 
ways exhibited, when an opportunity was afforded them. 
When circumstances favored their designs. and they could 
escape without too great a risk of their own lives, the dag- 
ger was sure to be called into requisition. ‘This ruthless 
disposition exists, apparently, independent of any ade- 
quate cause. ‘Their deep perfidy is a mystery which baf- 
fies the scrutiny of the trader. ‘Their condition is much 
benefitted by the trade that is transacted with them. ‘They 
are furnished in exchange for their furs, with fire-arms, 
powder and lead, fishing tackle, blankets, cloths, axes, 
spears, provisions, and trinkets of all sorts. It would be 
bad policy to act otherwise than friendly with them, and 
they are always treated well, when they do not commit 
any aggression. I have even known them to be frequent- 
ly detected in the very act of stealing, and yet suffered to 
pass unpunished. I infer from my knowledge of their 
character and condition, that all attempts at civilization 
must prove abortive. ‘The terrors of their climate are 
alone sufficient, forever to prevent any extensive settle- 
ments among them. The probability is, they will remain, 
as they ever have been, a cold-blooded, merciless race, 
until the operation of causes, that have already assisted 
much towards their decrease, shall have rendered them 
extinct. 

To return from this digression. As soon as we had re- 
ceived the intelligence already mentioned, a spirit of re- 
venge was felt in its actuations throughout the whole 
crew. But few minutes had elapsed before it was conclu- 
ded, that both ships should go in company to Nootka 
Sound, with the hope of being able to cut the ship out, to 
recover the cargo, and to punish the murderers for this act 
committed on a ship bearing our own flag. We made all 
sail possible. The wind was ahead, and continued so for 
several days, until we came in sight of the entrance to the 
Sound, and the harbor where the Boston had been captur- 
ed. Our suspicions that she had been destroyed, were 
strengthened from the fact that nothing bearing the ap- 
pearance of a vessel could beseen. Had the lower masts 
been standing, we would have discovered them—for the 
point of rocks that completely protects the harbour from 
the sea could not have obstructed our view. 

However, we stood in for the harbor. When within 
five or six miles of them, the savages, from their village 
and a high bluff of rocks south of it, began firing towards 
us. We were now satisfied that the ship had been des- 
troyed, as this tribe was never known, before, to have 
possessed fire-arms. ‘The bow and arrow, and the spear 
and dagger were their only weapons. The fact of their 
firing at us at the distance of several miles displayed their 
ignorance. The sequel will show that we were indebted 
to their ignorance for our safety. We continued our 
course inward, with a light breeze. Our ship was ahead. 
As we approached, the shot dropped along-side, cut our 
rigging and fell on deck. We took in all our light sails 
and proceeded onward. When within three quarters of a 
mile of the body of the Indians, on the rocky bluffs, we 
opened the harbor, and could discover all that remained 
of the Boston. The burnt timber-heads were lying close 








of battle for the protection of their bodies, They cover 
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ging, casks, boxes, chests, and other appurtenances belong- 
ing to the ship. This was truly a melancholy and heart- 
rendering spectacle; as the only probability was that the 
entire crew had fallen victims to savage barbarity. 
Knowing as we did,'that all attempts to recover any 
part of the property must prove unavailing, we ought, at 
least it would have been prudent, to ave retreated and 
stood out intothe Sound. But revenge is a strong feeling, 
and revenge prompted us on. We anchored in a line a- 
breast of the scene of destruction, and immediately in 
front of the Indian village, which was situated on the top 
of the rocks, probably sixty feet above the beach, and 
within half musket shot distance. The evolution wes 
performed under a showerff balls. The savages had not 
ceased firing a moment since they commenced. As it was 
deemed unsafe to go aloft to furl the top sails and courser, 
they were hauled up as snug as possible. This having 
been accomplished orders were given to fire. We kept it 
up for several hours, with round, cannister, grape and mus- 
ketry, levelled at the village, and the savages as they 
showed themselves from behind the rock, for the purpose 
of discharging their pieces. ‘They occasionally displayed 
much bravery, ‘I'he cannons that had been taken from 
the ship were paraded on the beach; and they would fre- 
quently come down from their hiding places, with a cart- 
ridge and firebrand, and deliberately load and fire. They 
did not succeed in boarding us with a single round shot, 
and paid very dearly for their temerity. 

We had succeeded so far as nearly to silence their fire, 
when the wind suddenly changed in a heavy squall on 
shore. Both ships struck adrift. Our attention was now 
diverted from the guns to the safety of the vessel. The 
Mary was astern of us, and went on the rocks stern fore- 
most. She struck with such violence as to shatter the 
case over the rudder head, and nearly unhang her rudder. 
Fortunately, she canted off shore; they cut cable, up jib, 
staysails and mizen, and stood out of the cove. At the 
tie she canted off, her jib-boom was over our taffercl.— 
This was a critical moment for us; for the Indians, per- 
ceiving the ditticulty we were in, re-opened their fire on us 
with their small arms, and cut our sails and rigging severe- 
ly. We were about pistol-shot distance from them. This 
dilemma was, however, of but short duration. A favora- 
ble flaw struck us on the starboard bow, and in a few 
minutes we had performed the same evolution, by which 
the Mary had been able to escape. We were soon at a 
safe distance—out of reach of their shot. We lost an 
anchor and fifty or sixty fathoms of cable each. 

After getting the necessary sails on both ships, we gave 
our savage enemies one or two farewell broadsides, from 
our six pounders. Having thus concluded the battering 
down of their village, we stood out into the sound. It 
was here, and on this occasion, that I was initiated into 
the mysteries and uses of the sponge and rammer. It 
was here, also, I became acquainted with the peculiar 
music produced by the rapid passage of the balls through 
the air; and can testify, that it is not remarkably agreea- 
ble, particularly when you have no back door open to ac-- 
commodate you in case of anemergency. 

It was remarkable, and should be considered providen- 
tial, that no person was killed or wounded on board our 
ship, in this skirmish. Neither was there any killed, and 
but one wounded on board the Mary. Captain Bowles re- 
ceived a musket shot in the back of the neck, from the ef- 
fects of which he soon recovered. 

Had the savages possessed skill in the use of fire-arms 
equal to the tribes on the more northern parts of the coast, 
the destruction of both ships, together with their crews, 
would have been inevitable. After we had driven so near 
the rocks, the tops of which were covered with the foe, 
but tolerable skill would have sufficed to have picked every 
man from the decks of both ships. The sides, bulwarks, 
sails, rigging and spars, from the water’s edge to the royal 
mast heads, for a long time exhibited the marks of their 
random shots. 

At the entrance of the Sound, we parted company with 
the Mary; she stuod to the southward, and our ship to the 
northward. Ina day ortwo after this perilous enterprize, 
we entered a small harbor some thirty miles north of 
Nootka Sound. I’inding there a moving tribe with a 
good stock of furs, we commenced a brisk trade. Being 
on the alert, our officers soon discovered from their actions 
that something wrong had been done, or was now mcditat- 
ed. We noticed that a number of them wore the custo- 
mary badge of mourning—the nose and furehead painted 
black—and accused them of having participated in the 
capture of the Boston, and the fight with ourselves. They 
acknowledged the first charge, but denied having fougitt 
against us; and stated that they had lost in the battle a 
number of their friends and relations. We entertained 
no doubt but that they were themselves engaged. We af- 
terwards ascertained that the warriors of several tribes in 
the neighborhood, to the number of more than twelve hun- 
dred, were engaged; forty or fifty of whom were killed 
and wounded in the attack. 

The cause assigned by this tribe for, and the history of, 
the capture and destruction of the Boston is as follows:— 
The ship was lying in Safety Cove engaged in a brisk 
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in on a sandy beach, which was strewed with epars, rig- 
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trade with the natives. One of the chiefe had purchased 
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—— NSE: 

a double-barrelled gun, for which he paid a high price. ||address to the former luminary, which I find in my collec- || weak from the strong. With such good intentions, chiv- 
He went on shore with it, and by some accident broke one ||tion of fugitive poetry. alry was instituted. 

of the locks, He returned tothe ship, and ina threaten- ‘Hail. b ai a In those lawless days, men did not listen to the argu. 
ing and insolent manner demanded the return of the furs || 41) I Arete nd inconstanti<- | “i =e ments of justice, unless they were enforced by an appeal 
with which he had purchased it. The captain, of course, y Cs 9 pate the — r) em to their personal feelings and interests. The fountains of 
refused to comply with the demand. ‘The chief then ut-|| ucen of soft hours: how fanciful art thou 


vered another savage threat, which irritated the captain, 
who gave him a blow with his fist. The chief drew his 
dagger and made a pass at the captain with it, who imme- 
diately laid him dead at his feet on the quarter deck. The 
Indians on board, hurried off taking their dead chief with 
them. All intercourse was for several days suspended. 
It is singular that the ship was not during this time got- 
ten under way and outof the nef¥hborhood. Against every 
thing like prudence, she still continued to maintain her 
situation. After the expiration of three or four days, the 
Indians again visited the ship in small numbers, under 
the pretence of making peace, and recommencing their 
trade. Peace was to all appearance restored and the traf: | 
tic re-opened. ‘lhe officers and crew were deceived into 
the belief, that they were sincere. But the terrors of sa- 
vage perfidy awaited them. When a considerable num- 
ber of the Indians were collected on the deck, a precon- 
certed signal was given by one of their chiefs, and with 
simultaneous blows, every man on deck was massacred. 
The savages had each selected his man, and at the signal 
struck him down, without losing one of their party. 
They then proceeded to haul the ship on shore, disman- 
tled, plundered, and set fire to her. 

In overhauling the hold, the savages found two of the 
crew secreted in it, who were below at the time of 
the massacre. ‘They were mechanics, a cooper and an 
armourer; whom they concluded after some consultation, 
to spare, as their vengeance had already been appeased. 
During the two years that these men lived among their 
savage captors, their sufferings were dreadful in the ex- 
treme. A ship, that was trading on the coast, having re- 
ceived information of the existence of these unfortunate 
beings, laid a plan for their deliverance. They captured 
two of the chiefs of the tribe, and offered to make an ex- 
change with the tribe for their prisoners. The chiefs were 
ransomed, and thus these two men, the only survivors of 
thirty two men and boys, the crew of the Boston, were 
eventually restored to their country. They afterwards 
published a narrative of the sufferings which they had en- 
dured during the time they were held in bondage by the 
savages, J. Ps 





LETTERS WRITTEN AT SEA. 


LETTER 2. 


Our quadrant and chronometer informed us yesterday, 
at noon, or rather to-day, as sailors reckon their days from 
noon to noon, that we were thirty-three degrees and 
eighteen minutes north of the equator, and seventy two 
degrees and forty minutes west from the Greenwich ob- 
servatory, England. 

Two or three hundred miles west of us stretches the 
coast of Carolina and Georgia, and somewhat farther on 
the eastern quarter lies a cluster of three or four hundred 
islands and rocks called the Bermudas. 

Around us the eye can rest on nothing but the broad ex- 
panse of ocean, nor above, unless it be a seagul or mother 
Carey’s chicken, or perchance a flying fish. 

Beneath us lie unfathomed depths, which never have 
been, and probably never will be, measured. A lead and 
line will not measure them, as the line must be buoyant, 
and its buoyancy prevents the lead from sinking. It is 








probable, indeed, that as water is elastic and coimpressi- 
ble, (having been compressed by Perkins to one-fourteenth 
of its common volume,) at any great depth lead will not 
sink in it. Bars of iron, lead and gold, dropped from the 
deck of a vessel, would probably become stationary at 
different depths, and so remain until the laws of nature 
should be changed. 

This elasticity and compressibility, combined with the 
attraction of the moon, is perhaps the cause of the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide, the influence of the moon on the 
surface allowing the expansion of the subjacent water.— 
The cause of the tides rising seventy feet in the northern 
seas, and but two or three in the West Indian and the Pa- 
cific, may be found in the great depth of the former and 
the known shallowness of the latter. 














justice were impure, and therefore law was regarded but 
as another word for fraud. A blow from a stout lance or 
a sharp sword, was more convincing to an evil-doer, than 
a remonstrance from a clergyman, or an appeal from an 
injured lady. Chivalry, therefore, to meet the exigences 
of the times, was a warlike institution. 

The crusades, which were undertaken with the fire of 
- religious zeal, and the thirst for military glory, opened a 
Thou bowest thy cheek behind a fleecy veil, “an field for the prowess of the duistadaien They 
limid and fair; or bright in regal robes fought and bled for the sake of restoring the places sanc- 
Dost bid thy full orb’d chariot proudly roll, tified by the occurrenge of the events of sacred history, 
Sweeping with silent reign the starry path from the hands of the unbelievers who held them. With 
Up to the highest node—then plunging low, a singular misinterpretation of the wild spirit of our re- 
lo seek dim Nadir in his misty cell. ligion, they shed blood in torrents, to advance the pro- 
—Lovest thou our earth, that thou dost hold thy lamp gress of christianity. The cross designed upon their 
Io guide and cheer her when the wearied sun . mantles and their shoulders, whence they derived their 
lorsakes her!—Sometimes, roving on, thou shed’st name. was not less red than the swords which they 
The eclipsing blot ungrateful, on that sire sheathed in the bodies of their enemies. ° 
Who feeds thy urn with light—but sinking deep One great object with the crusaders was the possession 
Neath the dark shadow of the earth, dost mourn of the holy sepulchre. And the burden of their warlike 
And find thy retribution. songs brought that memorable place to mind: 

Dost thou hold The cross, the holy sepulchre, 


Dalliance with Ocean, that his mighty heart Remember, oh! remember! 
‘Tosses et thine approach, and his mad tides, 
Drinking thy favoring glance, more rudely lash 
Their rocky bulwark! Do thy children trace 
Through crystal tubes our coarser-featured orb, 
Even as we gaze on thee! With Euclid’s art 
Perchance, from pole to pole, her sphere they span, 
Her sun-loved tropics, and her spreading seas 

Rich with their myriad isles. Perchance they mark 
Where India’s cliffs the trembling cloud invade, 

Or Andes with his fiery banner flouts 

The empyrean—where old Atlas towers, 

Or that rough chain whence hiin of Carthage pour’d 
Terror on Kome.—Thou too, perchance, hast nursed 
Some bold Copernicus—or fondly call’d 

A Galileo forth—those sun-like souls 

Which shone in darkness, though our darkness fail’d 
‘To comprehend them.—Can’st thou boast like earth 
A Kepler, skilful pioneer and wise? 

A sage to write his name among the stars, 

Like glorious Herschel!—or a dynasty, 

Like great Cassini’s, which from sire to son 
Transmitted Science asa birthright seal’d? 

—Rose there some lunar Horrox—to whose glance 
Resplendent Venus her adventurous course 
Reveal’d even in his boyhood!—some La Place, 
Luminous as the skies he sought to read! 

Thou deign’st no answer—or I fain would ask 

If, since thy bright creation, thou had’st seen 
Aught like a Newton—whose admitted eye 

‘The arcana of the universe explored! 

Light’s subtle ray its mechanism disclosed. 

The impetuous Comet, his mysterious lore 
Unfolded; system after system rose, 

Eternal wheeling through the immense of space, 
And taught him of their laws.—Even angels stood 


In equipage and vesture.—Now thou comest 
With slender horn, piercing the western cloud, 
Aserston Judah’s hills, when joyous throngs 
With trump and festival saluted thee; 

Anon thy waxing crescent, ’mid the host 

Of constellations, like some fairy boat, 
Glides o’er the waveless sea; then as a bride 


They returned from these expeditions, with minds full 
of religious enthusiasm, and military ardor, and sought 
at home for the occupation of both. ‘Thus, the union of 
religion with all their exploits and professions, was indis- 
soluble. 
The knights went through preparatory trials, and none 
but those of stainless reputation were admitted to the or- 
der and privileges of chivalry. The most devoted attach- 
ment to the fair sex was mingled with their piety, and 
the ‘love of God and the love of ladies,’ was protested 
in the same breath. Various devices and titles were as- 
sumed by the knights, and as the institution grew in fa- 
vor, the utmost splendor found way into it. 
The knights-errant led lives checkered by various and 
singular adventures. When a knight set forth, he was 
mounted on a gallant steed, being well armed and gene- 
rally accompanied by a trusty ’squire. When darkness 
and solitude, without the near glimmering of a single ta- 
per, from any friendly dwelling, overtook the knight, he 
flung himself at length upon his cloak, the leaves of the 
oak, and the spangled expanse of the sky forming his 
canopy. The horse, unbridled, found forage as he might, 
and the squire, if of ‘low degree,’ grumbled not a little 
at the inconveniences of the whole arrangement. 
They were said to encounter every prodigy. One of 
the dearest duties of a knight-errant was to enlarge im- 
prisoned damsels, and slay the cruel giants who confined 
them. The favorite writers of fiction, not content with 
presenting the dangers which chivalric gentlemen really 
encountered and overcame, represented the captive ladies 
as guarded by dragons, spitting fire, or by furious lions, 
which the heroes, with some slight opposition, invariably 
overcame. 
The extravagances of chivalry were happily ridiculed 
"ennchs + tier wey peat ameal e by Cervantes, a Spanish gentleman of celebrity and cour- 
oo i arteniageegins Sees haguaerye they saw age, in the character of Don Quixotte. The ‘knight of 
n Sinai’s top, a mortal walk with God. the woful countenance,’ accompanied by his worshipful 
oa . e — the secrets of the skies “squire, Sancho Panza. performs feats of incredible cour- 
eee humility ador’d, age but of a ludicrous nature. The poor gentleman, mis- 
ee with childlike reverence, the prayer, taking a windmill for a giant, whom he attacks, is terri 
_ hen on you heavens, with all their orbs I gaze, bly worsted in the encounter, while he certainly gets 
Jehovah!—what is man! D. L. H-|\the better of the puppets, which he takes for real infidels. 
os SS = — of chivalry however, is properly attached 
a ca ee : _ to the period when it was upon the decline, and when 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. absurd observances were introduced into the system. 























Some mathematical geographers have estimated, analo- 





Some exaggerations always found place in it, but perhaps 
CHIVALRY. no _ than the unenlightened spirit of the times was 

The institution of chivalry was most probably formed || '°2¢¥ to sanction. 
before the Crusades to the Holy co a which some ||, ‘+ kmght not only declared the virtue of the lady whom 
imagine that it gave rise. It exerted a great influence ||2¢ loved, to be exalted, but he was ready to maintain by 
upon society during the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth,||2"™S» *Sainst the world, that she was the fairest woman 
and fifteenth centuries. got mony 4 - . i aa 

. ' ndeavored as much as possi ty) 

The people of those ages were much oppressed by the] the horrors of war by politeness, and a pad anh camtem 
operation of the feudal system. The poorer and weaker demeanor to th saded and ive. This treatment 
classes had no protection against the greater, and abuses|| was no m a ng os i a ay fn aca. 
were daily committed, which nothing but a combination + ate Sees eS, Opes, wae, Hee Ge S 





gically, the greatest depth of the sea at twelve miles, al- 
lowing the highest mountains an altitude of four miles, 
and supposing three-fourths of the earth to be covered by 
water. 

If the above theory of the tides does not agree with 
your treatises on natural philosophy, you are at liberty to 
reject it, as I have not the presumption to offer my ideas 
in opposition to the opinions of sir Isaac Newton. 1 would 
rather say with Pope— 

Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night; 
God said, * Let Newton be!’ and all was hight. 


And here, having brought together the moon and the 
tides and sir Isaac, allow me to muke an extract from an 











. § , sence of modern military inventi y 7 me- 
of — — to the protection of their fellow ly bloody and ie arg knight mente aterm 
men could reme y- of his bleeding foe, frequently gave him his own horse 
When the northern nations had overturned the Roman || to carry him, and, satisfied with victory, endeavored to 
empire, they established a number of petty governments |! show that he deserved it by his gentleness, as well as his 
upon its ruins. Under the arrangement, called the feu- || courage. , 
dal system, each lord had absolute power over his vassals.||_ In a time of peace, to keep alive the spirit of honorable 
rhe spirit of feudal times survived to a very late period, rivalry in warlike actions, jousfs or tournaments, were 
and even up to the time of the revolution in France, near||held. At these, the knights fought in the presence of the 
the = of the last century, many of the most cruel of|| fair, the grave, the gay, and the great, for the honor, gen- 
the feudal laws were in operation. erally, of their respective ladies. The lists, which were 
At the time we speak of, it became necessary for those || the scenes of their encounters, were enclosed and guarded- 
who wished to preserve an appearance of justice, to enter||Heralds proclaimed the names and challenges, minute 
into a combination, binding themselves to preserve invio- 


om regulations were made, and any infringement of them 
late principles of honor and integrity, and to protect the |! severely punished. 
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ibiti illi i i i . i ly to notice the 
bitions were so brilliant. A tournament, in|/ against either It is our purpose mere 
i vicar gsr enjoyments were in the possession |} work, and recommend it to those who would become ac- 
— of few, formed a rallying point for the wealth, beau-|/quainted with its subject. Its style is good; although 
d obilit of acity or country. Before the eyes of|| without many of the graces which recent times have ad- 
> on to oa the deepest interest in their fate, the||/ded to composition. The work is for sale by Hubbard 
knights, splendidly armed and mounted, adyanced. Amidst||and Edmands, Main street. 
the clangor of martial music, they saluted the assembly, 
and displayed their address in managing their steeds. 
When the signal was given, the two opponents spurred 
their horses against each other, fixing their long, heavy 
jances, in the rest, in a horizontal position. 

Sometimes the lances shivered, when new ones were 
supplied; sometimes the attacks proved fatal, and one of 
the warriors died in consequence of being flung violently 
from his horse on the arena. They fought with other 
weapons besides lances, and, to the dishonor of chivalry, 
instances occurred, in which fatal @ffrays took place—the 
excited knights fought fiercely with battleaxes, and a 
scene, began with martial sport, ended with bloodshed. 

The honors of knighthood were conferred upon a can- 
didate, only after he had gone through numerous satisfac- 
tory trials. After having given incontestible evidence 
of his courage and virtue, after having confessed his sins 
to the priest, fasted, bathed and heard mass, the honors 
of knighthood were bestowed upon him, in the presence of 
anaugust assembly. He took an oath, consisting of twen- 
ty-six articles, swearing among other things, to be a ‘good, Humsve.—Many of our readers will recollect a letter 
Roan, Lage jerk, Quasar ee purporting to have been written by the author of Miser- 
of the con tome et 168, ane @!l rimus, from the Boston jail, where he _ mene ~ 
edresser of the wrongs of w - ¥ dee L ae 
; Alphonso V., hee of Portugal, when he conferred the etmeegon | — 3 oa ean pimcr “erie 
honor of knighthood upon his son, made him kneel down . ee ened. aaike nh. ola mene cmt ipa: he 
Sara's see ey amreremes mould rt wre a dng ig, 
DF ae dx tate ; sw! i , e last arrivals from Englan 
that as the priesthood was instituted for divine service, siogpetipee Tee geo : wee pene mssitiee vubliaahion, 
chivalry was for the maintenance of religion and justice. entitled the Coquette by the sathor of Micerrimus. 
The true knight, the king said, er . a — Thus, it appears, that a credulous public has been impos- 
a father to orphans, a protector to the poor. ischarging sing oa egress. aso 
these duties, he lived honored and courted by the great, sdb og Mg Blow eens be ao ters 
and teves “! the fair; failing in them, he became infamous mented that genius should have fallen from its high estate, 
“Toad bravely in the ranks of chivalry, and||™°Y DOW me at their —- bi tape ong a 

, AF ; ti _||ging on an extensive scale; and the author, who conti 
weet of ambition to the monsreh, and. the subject. In||*®, Waken up the public pulse, has we doubt not enjoyed 
atte . * ig arty roar at its expense. 
ated, King Richard 1. enenattnen deh in, wrth many @ hearty roa s expe 
Lion-hearted, was noted forhis valor. The sultan Saladin ' ; : 
in the East, contended with him in acts of courtesy and|| Ste1cmi~c.—On Monday last it commenced snowing, 














Nortu American Macazine.—The January number 
of this monthly is embellished with a lithographic likeness 
of the Hon. John Sergeant. The contents are—Memoir 
of the Hon. John Sergeant; The dying year’s address to 
the soul; The Stuart dynasty—memoirs of Charles the 
first; Lecture on medical education; Song; Sonnet; Geo- 
logy of the Alleghanies; An evening song of Piedmont; 
Christianity and the drama; Olympiads; Critical disserta- 
tions—the Hypochondriac; Sunset at sea; The perils of 
passion; The holydays; Table talk; Critical notices. 
The spirit in which the critical notices in this number 
are written, iscommendable. This can not often be said 
of the critical departments of the American magazines.— 
Too frequently their contents are upon a par with the 
Western monthly’s notice of Mr. Flint, the Knickerbock- 
er’s notice of Mr. Hall, the New England’s notice of Mrs. 
Hentz, the North American’s notices of the same lady 
and of Cooper, etc. 
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: ; i .,|; and continued until some time on Tuesday morning. The 
ae eae en SS r it she — snow fell, we were informed, to the depth of eight inches. 
ne of Edward 1. . Since then, the weather has continued cold, and the earth 
oY Rdward 1 is said to have been one of the most accom-||is still wrapped in its white mantle. The merry sound of 
plished kmghts of hisage. Heexcelled his contemporaries the sleigh bell is heard in every eo a at every 
in featsof arms, in which he took the greatest delight. As||hour. It is not often that the lovers of sleighing enjoy so 
: roof of his military ardor, it is related that when he||favorable an opportunity, as is now presented to thom. 
-_ eagerly expected in England, on his father’s death, We love the sport; and once enjoyed it. But, eg alas! 
returning from the Holy Land, he heard of a tournament|| we find ourselves the inmates of a printing office! 
at Chalens in France, which he at once determined to at- 
tend, carrying his resolution into effect, and winning 
great fame. 

With a design of subjugating France, Edward wished 
to call about him a band of warlike spirits, and according- 
ly held jousts and tournaments, to which he invited the 
brave and enterprising of the age. His son the Black 
Prince was a noted knight, distinguished for his gallantry in 
the field, and his courtesy when the battle was ‘“‘lost 
and won.” 


Courtesy was regarded as the chief among chivalric vir- 








Transcript or News.—Freemasonry is about becom- 
ing extinct in Massachusetts. The grand lodge of that 
state has addressed a memorial to the general court, sur- 
rendering its charter. The conclusion of the memorial is 
as follows:—*‘ Finally, that there may be no misunder- 
standing of this matter, either in the legislature or among 
our fellow-citizens, we beg leave to represent precisely the 
nature and extent of the surrender contained in this me- 
morial. By divesting itself of its corporate powers, the 
grand lodge has relinquished none of its masonic attri- 
tues. It even laid the knights open to ridicule, since they butes or prerogatives. These it claims to hold and exer- 
preserved a show of politeness in their bloodiest acts, like|| cise independently alike of popular will and legul enact- 
the noted highwayman who ‘cocked his pistol with a|| ment—not of toleration, but of right. _Its members are 
grace,” and uttered, “stand or die! with the politest air|} intelligent freemen, and although willing to restore any 
imaginable.” gift or advantage derived from the governinent, whenever 

There can be little doubt that chivalry did much towards]| it becomes an object of public jealousy, however mst 
establishing many good principles, which remained when ed, nothing is further from their intentions or from their 
the institution which inspired them had long crumbled in-|] Convictions of duty, than to sacrifice a private institution 
to dust. The proudest boast of the heroic knights should || for social and benevolent purposes, the interests of which 
have been that sacred reverence of truth, which they |] have been entrusted to them, in order to appease a popular 














rarely failed to entertain. excitement, of which that institution may have been the 
J innocent occasion.” 
The Stockholders of the Mad River and Lake Erie Rail 
THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. Road Company, met at Urbana on the 9th inst., and it 
being ascertained that more than five thousand shares of 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1834. 





the capital stock of said company had been subscribed, 
proceeded to the election of officers. The aay 
Tue Lire or Arcusisnop Cranmer.—By C. W. Le Bas.|\tlemen were elected:—President, Joseph Vance, Direc- 


In two vols. 18 mo.—The lives of distinguished theolo-|} tors, Horatio G. Phillips, Jonathan Harshman, Charles 
gians must always afford interest to those who are con-||G@- Swain, Pierson Spining, Charles seg lors H. 
cerned with matters that relate to religion. Among those, || James. John C. Pierson, Benjamin M. Piatt, osiah Hed ° 
few have occupied a more conspicuous place than the||¢s, William Townsend, James Hollister, John G. Camp. 
Archbishop Cranmer. He exercised an immense influ-|| Committees were appointed to take such measures as 
ence over the affairs of the times in which he lived. His|]they may deem proper to fill the entire subscription to the 
character and motives haygnot generally been well ap-|jstock of the company; and to employ a competent engi- 
preciated or understood. ‘x. Fenelon, he recanted; but||neer for the final location of the road, said engineer to 
afterwards retracted his recantation, and suffered martyr-|| commence his labors on the first of May next. The Board 
dom. The author of the work before us, disclaims every|| have determined, that so soon as $800,000 shall be sub- 
thing like unfairness. He is decidedly the advocate of|| scribed, the work may be put under contract from Dayton 
Cranmer, from the charges of both catholics and protest-||to Urbana, and from Portland to a point forty miles south, 
ants. Jt ie not for us, at present, to take sides with or|| and beyond Tiffin, 
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It appears from the Lynn Tribune that the ladies of 
Lynn, indignant at the low prices which are now offered 
for binding shoes, have thrown themselves on their ‘re- 
served rights,” and framed themselves into a Society, cal- 
led “The Female Society of Lynn and vicinity for the 
protection and promotion of Female Industry.” This So- 
ciety has been regularly organized by the adoption of a 
constitution and the choice of officers. We extract the 5th 
article of the Constitution, which seems to contain the 
list of the whole matter. ‘The prices of the different 
kinds of shoe binding, shall be regulated at the quarterly 
meetings, and a list of them be made out and signed by 
the committee.” Upon this alarming state of affairs, the 
Tribune says, “Now, géhtlemen bosses, you are freed, 
and must either vamp up or cry for quarters. ‘There is no 
use of sticking out—the ladies are no longer to be sponged. 
You must ¢rim your sails to a better ¢ack, or toe the line 
they have chalked out, every sole of you.” 


The following estimate of the destruction of human life 
by cholera, was made by Jonnes, a celebrated French 
physician, and is supposed to be rather under than above 
the truth.—* The disease called spasmodic cholera, ap- 
pears to have been unknown previous to 1817, when it ap- 
peared in India. Since that time, till near the end of 
1832, a period of about fifteen years, there have been 
throughout the world, as near as can be estimated, 100,- 
000,000 of cases. Of these, one half, at least, must have 
died, which gives a mortality, from this single disease, of 
50,000,000 in the above period, or upwards of 3,333,000 
annually. In India alone, the mortality has exceeded 
18,000,000.” 

The U.S. Army, as now constituted, comprises 6,412 
men, viz: dragoons, 393; artillery, 1,788; infantry, 3,255; 
recruits and unattached soldiers, 673. The whole num- 
ber of recruits, including dragoons, entered from Ist Jan- 
uary to 30th September, 1833, is 2,036. The number of 
militia in the United States according to the latest re- 
turns, is 1,316,615. 

The elegant Scottish iron boat, which plies daily be- 
tween Bath and Bradford, took a trip to Milford on Wee- 
nesday, for the purpose of being weighed by the machine 
constructed there for the weighing of all loaded boats 
which navigate the Somerset Coal Canal. Her length is 


73 feet, and her weight proved to be, including her tac- 
kle, 2 tons 4 ounces, 


The property in possession of Harvard University, ex- 
clusive of the college buildings, library, apparatus, and 
grounds adjoining the buildings, according to the treas- 
urer’s report of October last, amounts to $460,814 87 
cents, 

Lieutenant Randolph has been discharged from prison, 
by order of chief justice Marshall and judge Barbour, after 
a full hearing of the case. 


The New Orleans Bulletin seys—‘ We learn, with re- 
gret, that instead of making 120,000 hogsheads of sugar 


this season, our planters will fall at least 50,000 hogs- 
heads short of that quantity.” 





MARRIED:—On Thursday morning last, by the Rev. 


E. Adams, Mr. Hupson B, Curtis, to Miss Hester ANN 
Kemprr, all of this city. 
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NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror, 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervey 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, will 
receive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 

Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 














THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Doliars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing; or Three Dollars. payable any time withia 
six months thereafter, 

Local Agentsallowed 12 1-2 per cent on collections, anda copy ofthe work 
gratis. Asthese terme are liberal, it isexpected that all who accept agencice 
will exert themselves to collect all subscriptionsin their vicinities, 

Discontinuances, where payments are neglected, optional with the publieh- 
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VIEW OF THE OHIO MEDICAL COLLEGE EDIFICE. 


Description.—The beautiful block of buildings, usual- 
ly known as the Medical College Edifice, is situated on 
Sixth street, between Race and Vine streets in this city, 
being ninety-one feet in front, by fifty-four in depth. The 
above engraving, presents a very correct view of the en- 
tire front. 

The ground floor contains a commodious lecture hall 
for the Chemical department, to which is attached a Lab- 
oratory building and Private room, with smaller apart- 
ments for storing various articles that are required by the 
Professe: of Chemistry. The lecture hall will accommo- 
date three hundred students. Between it and the labora- 
tory, isa partition of folding shutters, which can be open- 
ed or closed at pleasure. The shutters are thrown back 
for the hours of lecture, and closed when the hall, only, is 
wanted, as forthe meetings of the Ohio Medical Lyceum. 
Adjacent to the chemical hall, is asmall apartment, label- 
led Janitor’s room. On the same floor, is the lobby, or 
entrance hall, about twelve by twenty-four feet; on the left 
of which is the Faculty and Trustecs’ room, and directly 
in its rear, twocommodious Library rooms. 

Immediately above the faculty and library rooms, is the 
hall for the use of the professors of Maferia Medica and 
Theory and Practice of Medicine; the private entrance to 
which is from the faculty room. ‘This hall is fifty-four by 
thirty-one feet, and will seat at least three hundred and fifty 
persons. Over this is a Cabinet room furnished with a 
large sky-light, so arranged as to exclude and admit the 
light at pleasure. ‘This room is about eighteen feet square, 
shelved on either side and having glass doors, for the pre- 
servation and easy view of the preparations. In addition 
to this room, there are two very large dissecting rooms, 
anda spacious drying apartment. 


| On the other side of the house, and over the chemical | 
\hall, isthe Anatomical Theatre, for the use of the profes-| 
sors of Anatomy and Physiology, Surgery and Obstetrics. | 
This is a very appropriate room, and capable of holding 
about three hundred persons. Adjacent to it is the private} 
room of the professor of anatomy, and a similar one for the | 
professor of surgery. Contiguous to these, are Searing 
and drying rooms, furnishing altogether, on this score, suf- | 
ficient accommodations for a class of practical anatomy, 
of nearly one hundred persons. ‘The anatomical theatre is | 
provided with a sky-light similar to that attached to the 
cabinet room. 











MISCELLANY. 
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| Hear propucep By FRiction.—We stated a few) 
|weeks since, that a machine had been invented in this| 
istate to warm factories and all large public edifices by | 
| Friction. We had but little definite knowledge then of 
‘its merits or structure, but within a few days we have 
|, Seen it in operation in this town. The machinery which 
generates the heat consist of a pair of horizontal circular 
|plates of cast iron, enclosed in a brick oven, about four 
feet in diameter, and weighing 1600 pounds.—They 
| operate upon each other percisely like a pair of mill stones, 
|with this exception, the upper one is stationary and the 
lower one revolves. ‘The ordinary speed is eighty revolu- 
tions a minute, and the velocity is sufficient in two hours 
to raise the thermometer in the oven in which they are 
‘enclosed to 500 deg. The size of the plates, their thick- 
ness and the velocity with which they revolve, are con- 
“siderations which the size of the building to be heated 
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joe regulate.—From the top of the brick enclosure or 
oven, a funnel is projected, and from this the heat can 
be thrown off, as through ordinary furnaces, to any part 
of the building. We saw the machinery put in operation 
| when cold, and in fifteen minutes, the heat from the mouth 
lof the funnel in an upper story was almost too much for 
ithe naked hand to bear. There is yet much scepticism ag 
jto its final success, but we can sce no reason for it our- 
jselves. It has been thought the iron plates will soon 
| wear out, but it is ascertained by experiments, that these 
‘smooth hard surfaces will subtract from each other but ve- 
iry little. The machine is exceedingly simple in itself, can 
ibe put and kept in operation by a band passed round a 
shaft inserted in the lower cylinder, and without danger 
,or attendance, kept in operation day and night, with the 
‘aid of a water wheel.—Northampton Courier. 


| 
| 
| 
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Tur Invention or Suors.— Sandals were most com. 
mon among the orientals. As they wore mere soles of 
wood or leather, fastened to the foot with strips, they were 
‘no protection from the dust; hence arose the hospitable 
'practice of washing the visiter’s feet—a practice so much 
jinsisted on by public opinion, that if any one passing out 
of a house beat the dust from his feet, it showed that they 
‘had not been washed, and left on the house the reproach 
ped inhospitality, the deepest of all dishonor. The Greeks 
}and Romans added the moccasin or buskin to the sandal; 
|—the former was worn by tragic actors. The shoe makes 
‘quite a figure in English history. In the time of Richard 
| I. saps utow, ‘began the detestable use of piked shoes, the 
(toes being tied up tothe knee with chains of silver or 
gilt. Edward IV. says the same historian, ordained 
“that no man wear shoes or boots having toes passing 
|two inches long; no peaks of boots or shoes to pass that 
length on pain of cursing by the clergy. 








Literary Anecpore.—I recollect an anecdote told me 
by a late highly respected inhabitant of Windsor, as a fact 
to which he could personally testify, having occurred in a 
village where he resided several years, and where he actu- 
ally was at the time it took place. The blacksmith of the 
village had got hold of ‘ Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded,’ and 
used to read it aloud in the long summer evenings, seated 
‘on his anvil, and never failed to have an attentive audi- 
‘ence. It is a pretty long-winded book : but their patience 
was fully a match for the author’s prolixity, and they fairly 
listened to it all. At length, when the happy turn of for- 
,tune arrives which brings the hero and heroine together, 
,and sets them living long and happily, according tothe 
most approved rules, the congregation were so delighted 
as to raise a great shout, and procuring the church keys, 
actually set the parish bells a ringing.—Sir John Her- 
schel. 





Cure ror Laziness.—The Dutch had the best contri- 
vance for the treatinent of pauperism I have heard of. 
They tovs a man and put him to work if he was able. If 
he would not work they gave him several warnings. If 
these were ineffectual they put him into a cistern and let 
in a sluiceof water. It came in just so fast, that by brisk- 
ly playing a pump, with which the cistern was furnished, 
he could keep himself from drowing.— Dwight. 



























THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


ORIGINAL. 





The Old Year now is drawing to a close; 
Its parting struggles shortly will be o'er, 

And we wiil number it along with those 
That swell the surge, and heighten the loud roar 

Of Time's unfathom'd sea;—which ebbs and flows 
Above the wrecks of that which was before. 

I stand upon an isthmus which divides 

The Future and the Past,and watch their meeting tides. 


I know not of a more befitting place 

To muse on Hope, or revel with the Past, 
Than that which now T hold: Lean embrace 

That which has been, and that which hurries tast 
To its devouring vortex; Lean trace, 

Though indistinctly, in the glance I cast 
On the far Future, forms that o’erit sweep, | (deep. 
Looming like shadowy barks tossed on a night.Wrapp'd 
This is Experience;—that which men call Life 

Is Hope. and Memory, and Present feeling: — 
These are the elements, from whose wild strife 

Men are what they appear; to some they're dealing 
The sunshine of bright joy,—to some they're rife 

Of woe, the life-blood of the heart congealing; 
Giving to life its many colored hue— [view. 
Bringing grief and gladness, that shade and light its 
1 do believe that men have wrong'd this earth, 

And robb'd it of its lawful heritage, 
Who deem that all the purpose of our birth 

Is, that we may with evil hosts tngage,— 
That we may feel an hour of madd’ning mirth, 

To match against the sorrows of an age,— 
That, like Prometheus, fastened to a rock, 
We die a piece-meal death of grief’s incessant shock. 


Go, read yon star that twinkles far on high,— 

Or muse upon the mountain's sovereign peak,— 
Fling glances o’er creation’s canopy, 

And ponder well the language which all speak; 
They tell of joy—the feelings they supply, 

If rightly cherished, ‘Time will never break. 
If men were born to rot away in sorrow, 
Why that within, which, thus, bright bliss may borrow. 


Hark! hark! the solemn dirge o’ the midnight hour 
Moves mournfully above a sleep-wrapt earth: 
Who is there but must fee! its magic power, 
And heed the thoughts that date from it their birth. 
The sounds ye heard have knell'd all of the Past,— 
Ye know no more its pleasures and its pain,— 
On the wide sea of ages, now is cast, 
That which was late your joy,—perhaps, its bane. 


Another year is gone! another wave 
Is heuving on the shoreless sea of ages! 
How many hopes have found the ruthless grave, 
Since first we gazed upon its opening pages! 
Some madly nurse the wild and sateless grief, 
Which preys urscen throughout the cheerless day; 
While some have found the balm that brings relief, 
And liaply turned from sick’ning thought away. 


liow varied are the thoughts, that men will wake 
From the dark bourne of the late garner’d year! 
Man looks upon the Past;—-its features take 
Expression from his feelings—they appear 
Bright from his joy, or sad from his despair— 
He loved too well, and darkness shrouds their light— 
Thus ever clothe we in the garb we wear 
The things we look on, whether wrong or right. 


Could we but look into the hearts of men, 
Ard view the feelings which have being there 
When Memory sways the sceptre, often then 


We'd see stern Truth belie the mask they wear. 
How sheenless,then, the brow of him would seem, 

Whose heart a.wreck lies on Ambition s coast! 
And he whose hopes have pass’d as morning’s dream, 

Would wear the front whose look beseems him most. 


Some look upon the year which now is gone, (ness. 
With hearts wrap’d up in thrice-piled folds of sad- 
All starless now, the world seems dark and lone 
O’er which flit spectres wooing them to madness. 
His brother Jooks with wild and varied joy, 
For he hath reaped a harvest of delight, 
No sound of sorrow can his heart annoy, 
And all its echoes tell of pleasure bright. 


Foul Pestilence hath visited the land, 

And breathed despair on many a lightsome heart; 
The young, the aged, alike, at his command, 

Bowed down their heads and hastened to depart. 
What late was life soon wore the hue of death-- 

Where joy had been, arose the wail of woe— 
And men grew pallid, lest at every breath 

They tasted poison which should lay them low. 


Go search the Past—for Wisdom there doth hold 
Ber sagest councils—that yonrsou! may prove 
The secret of its life—go question bold 
Its aims and hopes, its mockeries and its love. 
"Tis from the teachings of the Past we learn, 
What course the Future should or should not take-- 
What we shonld cleave to, or what we should spurn—- 
What brings us peace,and what that peace will break. 


Experience is the Oracle of Truth, 

To him that questions nought save his own heart; 
It flashes down upon our heads in youth, 

And when we're aged, it is of life a part. 
All read ver lessons, yet, how few obey! 

To.day we lauech our bark upon Hope's sea; 


To-morrow sees it wreck’d:—yet few essay, 
In after years, to 'scape like misery. 


Go look on childhood’s fair and beauteous brow— 
You'll fancy shadows soon will dim its sheen, 
The eye its fire and lustre will forego, 
And that which is, shall be, what once hath been. 
Think ye, that thoughts like these would in you burn, 
If ye yourselves had never known of change? 
’Tis from this hook of Truth, we slowly learn 
That lore alone which earth cannot estrange. 


Years are the veterans in the ruthless cause 
Of the sole unconquered conqueror, Time; 

The waste of cities, countries, arts and laws, 
Wake not a flush upon his brow sublime. 

No more Heaven's orb lights up proud Balbee’s epires; 
The Theban gatesare sand upon the plain— 

No Pythia, now, Apolio’s fane inspires— {stram. 
And nightbirds scream where woke old Memnon’s 


Where now is allthe martial pomp of Rome? 
Or works of him on whom Evzeria smiled? 
And Babylon, where science feund a home, 
As Seers foretold, is but a ruin wild. 
Athena's glory, too, is dim with rust— 
punveqiic adic 
navies, dust! 
And yet Time weeps not o'er such wide decay! 


And shall we mourn that such is the stern law 
That Fate hi ed for all that men can do? 
*Tis Wisdom’s from that which was, to draw 
A warning for the future—not to rue 
That Time’s insatiate maw cou'd spare no more. 
What though the hue from earthhorn glory flies, 
And man’s soul sickens,—may his thoughts noteoar. 
Far, far away, where glory never dies? 
December 31st, 1833. 
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